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POOR LO TAKES AN AUTOMOBILE OUTING. 


N original American automobile filled 
with aboriginal Americans is a sight 

that is not often seen in little old New 
York; but it was seen not long ago, and the 





for a menagerie. There were present White 
Bear, Louis Deer, Red Eagle, Shungepavi, 
Dark Cloud and Frank Nichols. The noble 
red man seems to take very kindly to the 


tingent at the Sportsmen’s show, and con- 
sidered the trip around the city and Central 
Park in the big 30-horsepower touring car 
one of the events of their lives. That the 





ABORIGINAL AMERICANS OF FAMOUS WESTERN TRIBES ENJOYING A RIDE IN A POPE-TOLEDO CAR IN CENTRAL PARK. 
Photograph, Copyright, 1905. by Edwin Levick. 


aboriginals were heard to yell most lustily 
when the chaffeur “hit it up” or whirled the 
car around an unexpected corner. The roll- 
call of the occupants sounds like the invoice 


automobile. Those in the photograph had 
just come from a ride around the lake in 
Madison Square Garden in a_ gasoline 
launch. They belonged to the Indian con- 


Indian really takes kindly to the new mode 
of locomotion is proved by the fact that a 
number of red men on the reservations own 
and operate their own machines. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Some Problems of the Automobile.* 


A Simple Discussion of Fundamental Principles of Car and 
Motor Design in Locomotion on the Highways. 


By FREDERIC REMSEN HUTTON, Sc. D.. CotumBia Unrv. 


HE resistances having been studied out, 
the next step is the proportioning of a 
motor capable of doing the work necessary to 
overcome these resistances at speed, with a 
margin of reserve for extras. If the resist- 
ances are in foot pounds per minute, the 
motor must be capable of doing work in 
foot pounds per minute. This brings up the 
accepted formula for the piston motor, in 
which the mean effective pressure in 
pounds per square inch is designated by P, 
the area of the piston surface receiving this 
pressure in square inches by A; the length 
for the traverse of the piston in feet by L, 
and the number of such working traverses 
per minute by N. When this is assumed 
then, 

Work=PALN in foot-pounds. 

In the internal combustion motor P is the 
mean pressure throughout the stroke, as in 
‘ the steam motor, and N is the number of 
working impulses in a minute. In the multi- 
ple cylinder engine, A is the aggregate cylin- 
der area. This product is in foot pounds, or 
the product of feet multiplied by pounds. 
It is plainly possible to indicate by a dia- 
gram, whose area shall be the product of a 
base into an altitude, a product on any 
scale which shall be equal to the foot 
pounds given by the cylinder. (See Fig. 3.) 

This is the basis of the indicator diagram, 
universal in measuring cylinder work, in 
which the horizontal is proportional to the 
length of the stroke L and a mean height 
can be computed or measured which shall 
when multiplied by L give the actual product 
in foot pounds delivered to the piston. All 
that is therefore necessary is that the value 
of the product P A L, for one stroke or 
P AL N for N strokes shall be equal to 
the total resistance of the car in foot pounds 
at the desired speed, with a little to spare. 

The power for starting and simply to 
overcome resistance when neither car nor 
piston is moving through any computable 
space is thé product P A. If this is too 
small the car ‘will not start from rest with- 
out help. The difficulty is avoided by hav- 
ing a clutch in the transmission, so that the 
motor may get a good gait on and store 
energy in its fly-wheel so as to give out the 
required turning effort by the storage of 


* Concluded from page 563, issue of May 6, 1905 
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FIG. 4. 








energy in the revolving fly-wheel. In the 
absence of this possibility of stored energy 
the value of P A must be large enough to 
lift the car over any opposing obstacle. in 
front of its wheels. 

It would appear to be desirable to make 
the motor turn faster than is the accepted 
practice in the locomotive engine, where the 
piston makes two traverses for one revolu- 
tion of the drivers. This introduces the 
universal practice of gearing down from the 
motor to the driving wheels, permitting the 
motor to travel at a high rate of speed and 
secure lightness of weight and diminished 
bulk, and give to the motor greater leverage 
for overcoming the starting resistances. If 
there be introduced also the advantage of 
having the car go slower up hills than on 
a level, so as to diminish the value of ‘the 
resistance side of the equation, while keep- 
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ing the motor power unreduced by having 
it run at its normal speed, then the change 
gear is the consequence. With the internal 
combustion motor, turning always in one 
direction, the change gear is also unavoid- 
able to permit the car to have a motion 
backwards. The transmission furthermore 
makes the clutch element desirable, so that 
the motor may be started before the body 
of the car moves from rest, and so that 
in stopping, the stop may be without wrench 
to the motor and without compelling the 
motor to stop when this is not desirable. 
It is a fair question for debate, whether 
the direct-connected steam motor, particu- 
larly with heavy masses for the car, would 
not reap a harvest of advantages if it were 
made to drive through a_ transmission 
With light masses, the steam direct drive 
secures the great advantage of wide flexi- 
bility. With the heavier weights of trucks 
the gearirg must be introduced, and when 
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introduced there are some advantages in 
having the steam engine run at constant 
speed and always in the same direction. 

The third important problem for the mo- 
tor car designer is the adjustment and con- 
trol of motor energy as the car resistance 
varies below the maximum. Plainly the 
car cannot run at its highest speed at all 
times, while it must be designed so as to be 
able to overcome the maximum resistance to 
which it is to be exposed. At this point, the 
question of the choice of the type of motor 
must necessarily condition the solution of 
the problem of control. In either case, 
whether the steam motor is used or the in- 
ternal combustion, the operator must con- 
trol the foot pounds developed in the cylin- 
der and transmitted to the crank shaft and 
the transmission. It is plain that either the 
pounds or the foot pounds product must be 
diminished, or the feet through which those 
pounds are exerted. It is not convenient as 
a rule to diminish the space through which 
the effort is exerted. The designer must 
therefore vary the value of the effort in 
pounds. 

If the appended sketches (Fig. 4 to Fig. 
8) be taken to present the two types of work 
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area, in the steam engine and in the gas 
engine, it will be apparent that for throt- 
tling the steam engine the height of the dia- 
gram is easily variable — Fig. 4. This 
diminishes the mean pressure and the work. 
It is also possible in the simple steam en- 
gine and even more so in the compound, 
without throttling the pressure from the 
generator, but by shortening the period of 
admission to accomplish the same result= 
Fig. 5. Without change in the length of the 
diagram the area inclosed between the 
bounding lines is diminished by the use of 
the link motion, which is practically univer- 
sal on the steam machine. With the gas- 
engine diagram, however, there is no varia- 
ble period for the admission of mixture 
under pressure as in the steam diagram, but 
the ignition when it takes place sends the 
pressure up to the height determined by the 
teniperature of such ignition, and at once 
the pressure begins to fall and continues 
falling through the rest of the stroke—Fig. 
6. There can therefore be only a narrow 
range of variation in the height of the dia- 
gram, due to varying the compression or 
the quantity of the fuel in the cylinder. 
To vary the compression the flow of mix- 
ture on the intake stroke will be throttled so 
that the cylinder is less full of matter to 
be compressed on the return of the piston, 
and as the pressure at the beginning was 
less than atmosphere, the mixture will not 
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be so highly compressed at the end of the 
stroke when fired. Instead of throttling this 
inlet, the mixture may be cut off by closing 
the inlet during part of the suction process. 
Such cut-off suction process produces the 
same effect, but uses less fuel and is there- 
fore an advantage. 

Or again, the period of ignition may be 
retarded so as to come after the piston has 
begun to move, and the compressed mixture 
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FIG. 6. 





has begun to expand, lowering its pressure 
in the process—Fig. 7. This is by far the 
most effective plan, since to advance the 
spark in high-speed engines, is to give a 
fuller opportunity for ignition to be com- 
plete and make the engine run with its best 
performance. 

In low-speed gas engines, however, by ad- 
vancing the spark before the completion of 
the compression stroke, part of the com- 
pression. stroke is made against the expan- 
sion of the ignited gases (Fig. 8), which 
makes this effect a very important means 
of retarding the engine, since the compres- 
sion is made much above the normal and 
acts as a brake. Of course, by an inspec- 
tion of the diagram, it will be apparent that 
the area could be diminished by throttling 
the exhaust escape of the gases, or by im- 
poverishing the charge so as to have less 
proportion of fuel. These last two meth- 
ods with the scheme of missing the ignition 
of a charge do not apply in modern automo- 
bile practice. 

This article has already exceeded the lim- 
its which are intelligent in taking up the 
discussion of the three problems of resist- 
ances, energy and control. It will be plain, 
however, that the problem of steering and 
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the problem of braking, which have to do 
with the dynamics and force resident in the 
motor-car as a whole, are none the less im- 
portant and significant problems, and these 
may well be left to other hands and another 
time for their complete and further treat- 
ment. In the foregoing the problems pre- 


senting themselves to the motor power side 
of the industry have been those particularly 
under consideration. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 
Electrically Deposited Cooler. 


By RENE M. PETARD. 

Defaux Brothers, who are the designers 
and builders of the Swiss challengers for 
the Gordon Bennett cup this year, are using 
on all of their cars a special honeycomb 
radiator of unique construction. This radia- 
tor is made in one piece without joints, and 
presents a handsome appearance when put 
on a car and well polished. 

It is made of red copper by the electro- 
lysis of a solution of sulphate of copper, 
the metal being deposited on the surface 
of a fusible metal mold. This mold is after- 
ward heated until the mold melts away, 
leaving the copper plating in the form of 
a perfect non-leaking radiator, which has 
an inside coating of a thin film of the metal 
used to make the mold. 

The most difficult operation is the making 
of the mold on which the copper is to be 
deposited. A primary mold, as it might 
be called, is first made, and in this the sec- 
ondary mold to be electroplated is cast. The 
primary mold, which is permanent, consists 
of a steel frame of the same internal shape 
as the outline of the radiator, the sides be- 
ing given a slight bevel to facilitate the re- 
moval of the secondary mold after it has 
cooled. To one side of this frame is bolted 
a wooden board, so that it forms a sort of 
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FIG. 8. 





tray. Secured in the board, which lies in 
a horizontal position, are a series of verti- 
cal pegs of wood, having the same profile 
as the desired air spaces in the finished 
radiator. Molten metal of a quality that 
is easily fused is poured into the mold thus 
formed, and fills all the spaces between the 
pegs. When cooled, this forms the sec- 
ondary mold, upon which the copper is de- 
posited in the electrolytic bath. 

In the earlier attempts, the primary mold 
was sawed out of metal, but this proved un- 
successful as the contact of the molten alloy 
with the metal of the primary mold in the 
close air spaces caused the alloy to cool be- 
fore it had reached the bottom of the spaces. 
The wooden mold overcame this difficulty, 
but it has the objectionable feature that the 
surface of the wood becomes charred, neces- 
sitating frequent renewal of the first mold 

This novel process of radiator manufac- 
ture possesses the advantage of cheapness 
and also produces a radiator that has no 
soldered joints to open up. The copper de- 
posit can be made as thick as may be de- 
sired for any special requirement of the car 
to which the cooler is to be attached. Should 
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a crack occur in the radiator, it can be re- 
paired by running melted solder over it, or, 
if too extensive for this, by dipping the 
whole radiator in a bath of melted solder. 


German Imports and Exports. 





Some interesting figures relating to Ger- 
many’s exports and imports of automobiles 
for the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 are given 
by United States Consul Monaghan, at 
Chemnitz, in a letter to the State Depart- 
ment. The export figures are most gratify- 
ing to Germany, as the following table 
shows not only that they more than doubled 
in the year 1904, but that they have grown 
much faster than the German imports until 
1904 they reached an aggregate of nearly 
twice as much. 








Imports. 
1902. 1903. 1904. 
Automobiles..... $845,582 $1,196,188 $1,793,806 
Motor trucks. .... 35,224 40,936 49.504 
Motorcycles. ..... 39,508 105,434 151,844 
Totals. ....... $020,314 $1,342,558 $1,005,154 
Exports. 
1902. 1903. 1904. 
Automobiles ..... $1,128,358 1,258,544 $2,802,926 
Motor trucks. . 144,704 175,882 331,296 
Motorcycles. ..... 32,848 139,230 290,598 
Totals. ....... $1,305,910 $1,573,656 $3,424,820 


Nearly three-quarters of the imports in 
1904 were supplied by France; our manu- 
facturers in America should feel some satis- 
faction, however, in knowing that they are 
the second largest exporter of automobiles 
to Germany, although as yet the amount is 
less than one-tenth, in weight, of the ship- 
ments from France. Austria-Hungary sells 
almost as many automobiles to the Germans 
as we do, and Belgium ranks third in the 
list; England, however, is at the end. 

Of the ten countries named as purchasers 
of Germany’s automobiles France is the 
largest, importing 957,237 pounds as against 
her exports to Germany of 1,352,365 pounds 
in 1904. England is the second largest buy- 
er, taking 660,278 pounds last year, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary the third, taking 488,008 
pounds in 1904. The United States ranks 
eighth in the list as a buyer, taking only 
67,902 pounds last year. Of course, we actu- 
ally buy German made automobiles aggre- 
gating a much greater weight than this, but 
they are purchased mainly in Paris and 
shipped from France. This country does 
not figure at all among the buyers of Ger- 
man motorcycles nor of the countries ex- 
porting motorcycles to Germany. 

More than 100,000 pounds of German au- 
tomobiles were shipped last year to Chile, 
and having gained a foothold in South 
America, the manufacturers in the Father- 
land feel convinced that they will be abl- 
to increase the figures this year and are 
making efforts to do so. 





It is said that an eminent German pro- 
fessor, who sent his motor car by rail, has 
been asked to pay $5,370 for the transporta- 
tion of the gasoline which it contained, as 
“combustibles” are charged according to 
weight ! 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Big Repair Bill Follows Careless Driving. 


By R. E. 


i Ses boss of the repair shop was stand- 

ing beside a mud-covered, oil-spat- 
tered runabout that looked as if it was on 
its way to the junk pile and would very 
soon get there if the motor lasted long 
enough. He had just picked up a bunch of 
waste and wiped the dirt from a little of 
the paint when the technical man, picking 
his way over and around the miscellaneous 
assortment of automobile vitals with which 
the floor was littered, approached and in- 
quired, “What’s new?” 

“That thing’s pretty nearly new, though 
you wouldn’t think so to look at it now,” 
replied the boss. “There’s a machine that 
went out of the salesroom late last season 
—I guess it was about the first week in Sep- 
tember—and the man that bought it ran it 
about five hundred miles and then went to 
Europe and left it here for the winter with 
orders to sell it in the spring if he didn’t 
return by a certain date. 

“Well, he didn’t come back, and the car 
was sold for a price that was mighty low, 
considerin’ that the machine was as good as 
new. A man bought it to use in his busi- 
ness, and he turned it over to one of his 
men to drive. His main reason for getting 
it was so he could save time by gettin’ 
round quicker than with a horse and bug- 
gy; and, by gosh, he did save time for the 
first month. 

“Say, you just ought to see him savin’ 
time; I saw him passin’ a few times, and 
every trip he did some funny stunt—to save 
time—that made me feel like havin’ him 
hauled up by the S. P. C. Automobiles. 
Once he had to stop to let a trolley car go 
past, and what does he do but yank out his 
clutch viciously, and acted as if he didn’t 
know there was a motor under him. 

“Throttle? Nothing! He just let her 
zip, full belt, till the trolley car got past, 
and then let in his clutch the same way it 
came out—bang! The motor was going lick- 
ety-split one second, and in another second it 
was just about turnin’ over; the car came 
near jumpin’ clean off the road first go-off ; 
and then she went over the track at about 
four miles an hour, and the chump driver 
sittin’ there with his hands on the wheel, 


PEARS. 


lettin’ the motor pick up the best way it 
could. 

“By the time he was in the middle of the 
next block he was goin’ to beat the band, 
when a big van got in his way. ‘Bet I know 
just what you'll do,’ says I to myself; an’ 
sure enough, in a second I could hear the 
old motor goin’ like the mill-tail o’ Hades 
as he yanked out the clutch; and then I 
saw his back wheels slew round a little 
when he put on the brakes and brought her 
up with a mighty narrow margin for 
safety. 

“A rig got in the way and I didn’t see 
him start again; but I heard the whiz of the 
motor stop all of a sudden, and then grad- 
ually pick up, and I knew he was up to the 
same dodge; had the habit, I guess. 

“T knew he’d have the car in a shop 
somewhere before long, whether it was this 
shop or some other; and, sure enough, in 
he walks one day, looking like the owner of 
a brace of Gordon Bennett cup racers, an’ 
says to the manager: ‘Mr. Jones, I must 
say I’m a little disappointed in that car I 
bought from you; I have had it only six 
weeks, but it seems to be almost worn out, 
though my man tells me he keeps it well 
oiled.’ 

“The upshot of it was that they sent the 
machine in this morning to be looked over, 
an’ there it is. You can see the paint’s 
almost new, under the dirt. Now, there’s 
so many things the man who drove it didn't 
do that I can’t guess half of them, but one 
thing he did do was to keep her well oiled 
—by putting enough oil in her and on her to 
keep a flock of road rollers running a whole 
season. 

“He used to slobber oil all over every- 
thing every day, whether it needed it or 
not; he oiled the inside of things to make 
them run quiet, an’ he oiled the outside to 
keep them from rusting; he squirted oil 
into every hole in sight until the hole over- 
flowed—he never wiped her off—and I 
think he must have run out of oil once or 
twice by squirtin’ it into bolt-holes that he’d 
shaken the bolts out of. I don’t know but 
what he oiled the seat cushions to keep his 
clothes from wearing out. 
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Fig. 1.—METHOD OF SECURING KEY TO SHAFT. 
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“Look at her now; dripping. The floor’s 
covered with it. His notion was that if he 
gave her lots of oil she’d keep on going for- 
ever. I don’t know what shape she’s in, 
but I guess there’s a good fat repair bill in 
sight for Mister Business Man.” 

The technical man left, returning a week 
later to see what the boss repair man’s in- 
vestigations had revealed. That personage 
was found to be giving instructions for the 
repairing of a cracked crank case belonging 
to the much-abused car. 

“Great job,” he said, in reply to a query. 
“We're bushing every bearing in the ma- 
chine except the adjustable ones, and those 
are being taken up to the limit, pretty near- 
ly. Cleaned off about half a ton of mud 
made of oil and dust; a lot of it had been 
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Fig. 2.—REPAIRING CRACKED FLANGE. 


used up in grindin’ up the bearings, so we 
didn’t get it all. 

“Both combustion chambers of the op- 
posed motor were thick with soot an’ car- 
bon from the dosing of oil, and the auto- 
matic feeds were set to feed a tank full of 
oil that was good for a hundred miles in 
about fifty. The crank-shaft was twisted, 
and we're putting in a new one. 

“The flywheel was keyed on with a com- 
mon key; the job was well eonugh done, 
but the abuse was too much for it, and the 
wheel worked loose and the key was just 
about droppin’ out when we got her. I’m 
putting in a key that won't fall out in 4 
hurry; come over an’ I’ll show it to you.” 

The crank-shaft lay on a bench and a 
workman was putting the finishing touches 
on the key with a smooth file. Fig. 1 shows 
the way the key was inserted. The key was 
made the same shape as the keyway, its 
ends being shaped to the same angle; and 
the key was then bent, as shown, until the 
ends could be entered in the keyway. It 
was then carefully hammered out straight 
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until the points were forced into the re- 
cesses in the ends of the keyway, after 
which it was smoothed up and fitted to the 
keyway in the hub of the flywheel. 

The lower half of the aluminum crank 
case of the motor had been slightly cracked 
in some way, the crack crossing the flange 
at a bolt hole and extending a couple of 
inches down the casting. Occurring at a 
bolt hole, the crank was quite a serious 
matter; but it was repaired as shown in 
Fig. 2. Soft steel patches were put on, as 
shown by the broken lines. A recess was 
cut in each flange, the depth of the recess 
being equal to half the thickness of the 
patch. The patch was shaped up to the 
casting, as shown, and riveted to the 
cracked half, the rivets having countersunk 
heads inside. The outside and inside 
patches made the repair a strong one. For- 
tunately, the crack extended only a very 
short distance in the body of the case, mak- 
ing the job a good deal easier than if the 
crack had been longer. 





AUTO BOATS WRECKED. 


Fierce Storm Brings Disastrous End to 
Algiers-Toulon Race. 


A disastrous storm, described in 
French cablegrams as of terrible intensity, 
with the waves running twenty-five feet 
high, overwhelmed the seven auto-boats 
that started on the trans-Mediterranean 
race last Sunday, May 14, bringing to a 
grievous end the racing season in the south 
of France and destroying a number of the 
fastest launches that were to take part in 
contests in the English Channel and else- 
were in Etfrope this Summer. Fortu- 
nately no lives. are reported as lost, though 
there were a number of narrow escapes, 
the crews of boats that sank or had to be 
abandoned being rescued by the torpedo 
boat destroyers that convoyed them. 

Of the seven boats that left Port Mahon, 
Minorca, for Toulon, the Mercedes, C. P., 
and the Malgré-Tout were sunk, the Mer- 
cedes-Mercedes, Hercules II. and the 
Camille were abandoned, F. J. A. T. X. was 
hoisted aboard its convoy, and the Duc De- 
cazes’ auto-boat Quand-Méme was missing 
up to Sunday night, when an unconfirmed 
message reported it had been sighted in tow 
of a destroyer. Even the destroyers had a 
bad time in the storm. 

The crews of the small craft were worn 
out with their battle with the waves. The 
rescue of Madame du Gast and others from 
the Camille, and the rescue of the crew of 
the Hercules II. were very exciting and 
difficult, Madame du Gast falling into the 


sea. 





Five new autos arrived on the boat to- 
day for Alpena people. C. R. Henry, F. N. 
Potter and F. H. Orcutt received Winton 
touring cars, F. W. Fletcher a Northern 
and W. B. Taber a Packard touring car.— 
Alpena (Mich.) Echo. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 
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A Night Outside the Paris Theaters. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


ARIS, May 5.—Every visitor to Paris 
knows that if he wants to see life in 
its gayest, most varied and most cosmo- 
politan garb, he has only to take a seat out- 
side. one of the many busy cafés on the 
main boulevards any fine spring or early 
summer evening, and look about him. If 
he does not see one hundred things in as 
many minutes that interest or amuse him, 
it is either because his vision is defective 
or he is exceedingly blasé. The ordinary 
American visitor comes over the Atlantic 
fully armed for doing France toward the 
end of the summer, and whatever else he 
may see, there is one sight at least which 
he necessarily misses. It is the nightly 
automobile show. It is not organized by the 
Automobile Club of France, held in the 
Grand Palais, or officially opened by Presi- 
dent Loubet, but is nevertheless more in- 
teresting and informing than many a much- 
advertised exhibition. 

Put on a heavy overcoat and stroll onto 
the main boulevards about 11 o’clock any 
winter or spring evening, and you will find 
the exhibition in readiness. The National 
Opera House, ablaze with lights, and jeal- 
ously guarded by the Republican Guards, 
mounted and on foot, offers a splendid 
starting point. Each side of the building, 
the back, and many of the narrower streets 
in the immediate neighborhood, are crowded 
with carriages awaiting their owners. Auto- 
mobiles are not yet in a majority, but they 
are sO numerous outside the theaters that 
one asks almost involuntarily, “What will 
become of the horses?” It is the fashion 
now to go to the opera or to the theater 
in an electric coupé, or a roomy limousine, 
and the stars of society would as readily 
think of going on foot as in a cramped 
horse-drawn vehicle. At the National Opera 
House approximately 20 per cent. of the 
carriage-drawn visitors arrive in automo- 
biles. A half-hour passes most interesting- 
ly in wandering among the autos. There 
is a variety of vehicles, and even one or 
two productions of the early days of motor- 
ing are to be seen; the ordinary touring car, 
fitted with a Cape hood, to protect its oc- 
cupants from the cold night air, is in wait- 
ing, but the majority of the vehicles are 





of the latest model and most elegant con- 
struction. Electrics predominate, and 
among them is to be seen a sprinkling of 
extra large landaulets and coupés, painted 
in rich red or chocolate, with suitable lining, 
and offering a contrast to the usual black 
and dark-blue body. Among gasoline cars 
the limousine has been by far the most 
popular type of body during the past winter. 
almost every make of car is represented, 
all of them with an exaggerated wheelbase, 
giving a spacious interior, with swivel seats, 
folding table, electric light, and speaking 
tube to the chauffeur. One of the largest 
vehicles to be seen is a Mercedes car of 
the private omnibus type, bearing the coat 
of arms of a well-known Parisian business 
man. It has two longitudinal seats, each 
capable of holding four passengers, a rear 
entrance, and such a long wheelbase that 
the car cannot be turned around in the nar- 
row side streets. A minor novelty is that 
the regulation number, instead of being 
placed near the ground, is on the roof, at 
the rear of the car, and consists of illumi- 
nated figures, the lantern being hidden be- 
hind them. 

Freak bodies are not very numerous; 
the most conspicuous is a small limousine, 
with rear entrance, painted in bright red, 
with broad white bands. The designer evi- 
dently had a horror of the straight line, 
for everywhere this has been substituted by 
scroll work. The hood over the driver’s 
seat curves downward and ends in a scroll, 
flanked by white lines. The side and rear 
windows are roughly harp shaped, divided 
into four panes by waved descending and 
cross bars. 

Another car of about the same size has 
the rear corners so much rounded as to 
give the appearance of 
turrets, and this is still] 
more accentuated by the 
flat rear entrance be- 
tween the two towers. 

A type of car that 
is met in_ increas- 
ing numbers is the 
hansom cab, or, as the 
French almost invari- 
ably call-it, “handsome” 









THEATREGOERS’ COVERED CARS WAITING AT NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 
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cab body. The small seating accommoda- 
tion in comparison with the long wheel- 
base makes one wonder at the sudden 
popularity, for the hansom body really seems 
to have caught on. One vehicle is to be 
seen with the driver’s seat at the rear, be- 
ing in every respect a four-wheeled hansom, 
the front part of the car occupied by a 
square bonnet. Naturally, inside steering 
cars are not to be met with in front of the 
theaters, but a small number of them were 
put on the streets last winter. Occasionally 
one’s attention is attracted by a car whose 
body work is polished in the natural wood; 
but among the aristocratic city vehicles 
dark colors predominate, and the owners 
whose tastes lie in gaudy yellow wheels or 
cream-colored bodies are but a small mi- 
nority. 

Chauffeurs display their individuality by 
the arrangement of the accessories, One 
driver has fixed his searchlight on the top 
of the hood; another has a powerful acety- 
lene lamp on the fore end of the bonnet, 
with two lamps attached to brackets on the 
front of the frame. Further on two lanterns 
are fixed one on each side of the front of 
the dash, and probably to obtain uniformity, 
one on each side of top fore end of the 
bonnet. A chauffeur in by no means the best 
of tempers may be seen fixing a paper Chi- 
nese lantern to the rear of his car, the 
original article having been appropriated 
by some lover of automobiles. The horn, 
too, is treated in the same individual way. 
One car has it screwed onto the canopy 
pillar, and fitted with a long brass rod, the 
bulb end of which comes close to the driv- 
er’s hand. Some drivers hide it between 
the bonnet and the leather fender, while 
one, on the contrary, gives his musical ap- 
naratus as much prominence as possible by 
carrying a pair, one on each side, in front 
of the dash. 

In these quiet streets near the National 
Opera House, and particularly in the nar- 
row thoroughfares forming the sides and 
back of the Comédie Francaise, two distinct 
groups are formed, the chauffeurs and the 
coachmen keeping to themselves. Oc- 
casionally a tall, liveried footman leaves the 
horsey group and stops for a few minutes 
to listen to the wonderful stories related 
by Comtesse B.’s chauffeur, or to look upon 
some new car which is being criticised and 
admired by the experts of the wheel. 

As midnight approaches, the little groups 
are broken up, the warm corner of the café 
has to be quitted, and an increasing bustle 
ensues in expectation of the signal to run 
down to the theater doors. It.is at this 
moment that the scene becomes most ani- 
mated, Rigtt along the main line of boule- 
vards, from the Madeline to the Place de la 
République, theater and concert halls are 
spaced at very short intervals, and cabs, 
private carriages and automobiles line near- 
ly the whole route, while at certain points 
they stand two or three deep. The number 
of automobiles varies with the importance 
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of the theater; the Opera House comes first ; 
the Opéra-Comique, the Theatre-Francgais, 
the Vaudeville, the Renaissance, the Gym- 
nase and the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, each 
has about 15 per cent. of automobiles 
among the vehicles standing at their doors— 
quite a respectable percentage, when it is 
remembered that but two or three years 
ago automobiles were quite rare for this 
sort of work. 

At last the play or the opera is over; 
silk-robed figures, with the head enveloped 
in rich cashmere shawls, accompanied by the 
regulation dress suit and top hat, hurry out 
into the cold night air, and look for their 
cars. The policemen shout, the motors are 
started up, the red faced, phlegmatic Pa- 
risian cabby, enveloped in some chauffeur's 
cast-off skin garment, wakes out of his nap, 
jerks up his sleepy steed, and cries out to 
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Foreign News Notes. 





Special Correspondence. 


Lonpon, May 8.—The great number of 
fatal and serious automobile accidents in 
England is giving rise to a renewed out- 
burst of indignation in motoring circles 
against reckless driving, as it is feared that 
the whole fraternity will suffer for the few 
selfish persons when the new act will be 
framed in its permanency. The 1903 law 
holds good for only three years, and if the 
concessions so hardly gained are to be an- 
nulled in consequence of the dastardly be- 
havior of a few, then the incessant hard 
work of the clubs and individuals will be 
rendered absolutely useless. Besides the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain, the 
Motor Union is taking the matter in hand 
and at its last meeting resolved unanimous- 
ly: “That a small committee be appointed 
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MADEMOISELLE ENTERING PUBLIC HANSOM CAB FITTED WITH NEW TAXIMETER. 


the driver of the luxurious automobile ahead 
of him, “Shift along, there, l’Auto.” The 
door of the car is banged, a hoot of the 
horn, the bur-rr of the motor, the changing 
of the speed gears, and the automobile is 
rushing down the boulevard; once in the 
quieter avenues the speed is increased, and 
in a few minutes home has been reached, al- 
most before the horse vehicle has got off 
the boulevard. 

Some very skilful driving can be seen at 
these times, for the traffic is thick, and the 
public cabby is notoriously reckless in the 
way he handles his animal. For those who 
have the misfortune not to possess an auto- 
mobile, reaching home is not such a simple 
matter. There are three automobile cabs, 
fitted with taximeter, for the whole of the 
city. The first automobile city of the world 
provides no mechanical public vehicles for 
taking theatregoers home after the play. 


to consider the question of inconsiderate 
driving, with a view to ascertaining what 
action could be taken by the Union to check 
such driving in the case of automobilists 
who are not members of the A. C. G. B. L, 
and in what way the Union could co-oper- 
ate with and support the committee of the 
A. C. G. B. I. at present dealing with the 
matter.” 

At its committee meeting on April 27, 
the A. C. of Great Britain decided to sus- 
pend C. Bianchi and J. Lisle, two of the 
drivers in the Gordon Bennett selection 
trials, the former for one month and the 
latter pending his appeal to the quarterly 
sessions. This is the sequel to the two po- 
lice court convictions against these drivers 
for illegal speed. Lisle will in all proba- 
bility be shut out of the Isle of Man events, 
while Bianchi’s disqualification ceases on 
May 28, thereby permitting him to ride in 
the English trials. 
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Sea Captain with Automobile Hobby. 


Special Correspondence 


HILADELPHIA, May 13.—Late las 
Tuesday afternoon there was warpec 
nto her dock at Pier 60, South Wharves, 
the four-masted steel clipper ship Erskin 
VU. Phelps, which is known in shipping cir- 
cles as “The Royal Yacht,” and is not only 
the fastest sailing vessel of her clacs afloat, 
but boasts for her captain one cf the most 
enthusiastic automobilizis who ever cranked 
an engine or pulled a lever. 

Captain Robert Graham “broke into the 
game” more than a year ago while his vessel 
was laid up at Honolulu for four months. 
He purchised from the local agents, Von 
Ham, young & Co., a 12-horsepower Olds- 
mobile tonneau car. Captain Phelps under- 
stands the gasoline engine thoroughly, the 
up-to-date equipment of his ship including 
several motor launches. During his long 
stay in the Hawaiian capital the captain 
transacted all his business in and out of 
town in his tonneau, and on Thanksgiving 
day, 1904, on the occasion of the most elab- 
orate automobile floral parade ever seen in 
Honolulu, his machine captured first hon- 
ors by unanimous decision of the judges, 
the decorations being arranged principally 
by Mrs. Graham, who is as ardent an auto- 
mobilist as her husband. Captain Graham 
also captured one of the prizes in a regatta 
held in the harbor, his fastest launch win- 
ning first honors in her class. Before leav- 
ing Honolulu the tonneau was crated and 
swung into the hold in the midst of the 
cargo of 5,075 tons of sugar, despite the 
warnings of the wiseacres, who predicted 
that the gases arising from the saccharine 
cargo would disintegrate the tires and the 
leather upholsterings, tarnish the polished 
parts and work havoc generally with the en- 
gine. But when, in the presence of Tue 


AUTOMOBILE representative, the car was 
lifted onto the dock everything was in as 
good condition as when the ship left the 
Hawaiian Islands, 117 days before. This 
17,000-mile trip was one of the Erskine M 
Phelps’s the four-months’ 
lay-over in Honolulu having fouled her bot- 
tom badly. 

Captain Graham cannot understand why 
the mere carrying of an automobile around 
the world by a sea captain should occasion 
so much interést in every port at which he 
touches. He was annoyed before leaving 
Honolulu by a scare-head story about “The 
Chauffeur of the Seas,” which appeared in 
a local paper and which, he said, was load- 
ed with inaccuracies about his ship, his 
automobile and himself, one of the asser- 
tions being that the sailors refused to sign 
articles because there was a “devil wagon” 
on board ship. 

Mrs. Graham 
daughter Gladys always 
Captain on his trips. Miss Gladys has just 
completed her seventeenth trip around 
Cape Horn, and can boast of having sailed 
a total of more than 350,000 miles—equal 
to circumnavigating the globe fourteen 
times. 

Captain Graham had not been in port a 
day before he had his automobile off the 
ship and headed uptown, where he attended 
to the manifold items of business that fall 
to the lot of the master of a ship that has 
just docked. He claims that with his car h« 
can do three days shore work in one. 

When the cargo disappears into the ca- 
pacious maw of the Spreckels refinery, the 
ship will go to Norfolk to take on a load of 
coal for government use at Manila, thence 
to Honolulu again for another cargo of 


slow voyages, 


and her eleven-year-old 


accompany the 
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sugar for this city. Her master, who has 
been spending all his spare time while in 
port in exploring Fairmount Park and in 
short runs on the many pike roads leading 
of Philadelphia, may 
down by road to meet his vessel at Norfolk, 


out says he drive 
and that wherever he goes, in future, his 
auto will go with him. 

The 


when on the high seas contains cross braces 
that take the weight of the machine off of 


crate in which the car is packed 

















UNLOADING THE CRATED TOURING CAR. 


the tires, and is so built that it can be put to- 
gether or taken apart in a quarter of an 
hour. Indeed, the whole operation of open- 
ing the hatch, lifting out the crate, swinging 
it onto the dock and getting the automobile 
ready to run consumed less than three- 
quarters of an hour last Tuesday. 


MANY ARRESTS FOR DROPPING OIL. 


Special Correspondence. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 15.—Charged 
with dropping lubricating oil on the streets, 
fifteen or more automobile drivers were 
haled into the police court on Saturday and 
fined $5 each, and warned that a repetition 
of the offense would result in heavier fines. 
This new obstacle to automobilirg in Wash- 
ington has aroused the dealers to action and 
they are arranging to carry one of the cases 
to the District Court of Appeals in order to 
test the authority of the police officials to 
arrest automobilisits for unintentionally 
dropping oil on the streets. If the decision 
is against the automobilists steps will be 
taken to have the street car companies, dray- 
men and others comply with the regulation. 
Street car companies are notorious offend- 
ers, as the cars drop more oil on the streets 
in one day than do a hundred automobiles. 

The arrest of so many automobilists for 
this alleged violation of the law is regarded 
as unjust, particularly as they were singled 
out for while the street car com- 
panies were unmolested. 


arrest 
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Why Licensing is Unconstitutional. 


Opinion of Attorney General Sturdevant Regarding Conflict of 
Proposed Wisconsin Law with State and 
Federal Constitutions. 


N view of the announcement of the de- 
cision of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers to make a legal 
test of the validity of the registration and 
licensing feature of the New Jersey auto- 
mobile law, as the first step toward reliev- 
ing owners of cars in many states from the 
annoyance of having to secure licenses and 
carry conspicuous number tags, the opin- 
ion of the attorney general of Wisconsin, 
holding the license features of the proposed 
automobile law of that state to be uncon- 
stitutional, is particularly pertinent and 
timely. The opinion, which is here reprint- 
ed in full, is of interest also as showing the 
equal rights that automobilists have to the 
use of the highways with drivers of horses 
and others. 

The measure to which the attorney gen- 
eral’s opinion relates is known as the 
Stondall automobile bill. It is a composite 
measure embracing features from six sepa- 
rate automobile bills that were introduced 
during the past winter in the Wisconsin 
legislature. At a conference on these bills 
it was decided to draft a seventh bill as a 
substitute for all of them. This substitute 
measure was then submitted to the attorney 
general to pass upon its validity before any 
attempt was made to enact it. 

The features of the bill are summarized 
in the opinion, which follows: 


Maopison, Wis., April 20, 1905. 
To the Committee on Revision of Bills: 

Gentlemen :— 

You have referred to this department 
for examination and an opinion, Bill No.— 
A. introduced by the Committee on State 
Affairs relating to the registration, licensing, 
numbering and regulating the use of auto- 
mobiles on the highways of this state. 

In reply I would say that the questions 
presented by this bill have received such 
consideration from this department as our 
limited time has permitted, and I submit the 
following opinion thereon: 


1. The bill provides that no automobile 
shall be operated, ridden or driven upon the 
highways of this state unless the same shall 
have been registered according to the pro- 
visions of this act. The bill further pro- 
vides a method of making application to the 
secretary of state for registration, and pro- 
vides that the secretary of state, upon the 
payment of a two dollar fee, shall issue a 
license for the operation of such automo- 
bile. 

2. The bill further provides that the sec- 
retary of state shall deliver to each owner 
an official number plate, containing in three- 
inch Arabic numerals, followed by the letter 
W, the distinguishing number so assigned 
to such vehicle. 

The bill further provides a method for 
regulating and licensing manufacturers of 
automobiles and the payment by them of a 
license fee of five dollars therefor. 

4. It also provides for regulations as to 
speed and manner of operating such ve- 
hicle on streets and highways. 


5. It provides fines as a punishment for 
violation of this act. 

6. It provides that the provisions of the 
act shall be uniform throughout the state, 
and that no city, village, county, town or le- 
gal authorities shall have power to enforce 
or maintain any local registration or require- 
ment inconsistent with the act. 

7. The moneys derived from registration 
shall be turned into the state treasury and 
be applied to the expense incurred in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act. 


The use of auto vehicles upon highways 
is a recent invention in methods of traveling 
about and like other innovations of the kind 
it meets with opposition from some quarters 
of the same kind previously manifested to- 
wards steam railroads, bicycles and traction 
engines, but the more serious opposition and 
demand for regulation arises from the fact 
that serious accidents have been caused in 
some parts of the country from the careless 
and negligeni use of automobiles from the 
fact that they have been run at a high and 
dangerous rate of speed, and from the fur- 
ther fact that horses have been unaccus- 
tomed to their operation upon the highways, 
and have become frightened thereat, and 
their use has resulted in runaways and other 
accidents from that cause. 

I take it that the object of the act is to 
protect citizens of the state from injury to 
property, life and limb—that the passage 
of the act is not urged as a revenue meas- 
ure, but as an exercise of the police power 
of the state to avert injury to its citizens. 

The principal question presented is wheth- 
er this proposed act would be .an infringe- 
ment of the constitutional rights of a class 
of citizens, the owners and operators of such 
vehicles, a contravention of the provision 
of the state constitution or of Article XI 
of the constitution of the United States in 
respect to denying to persons within the 
state the equal protection of the laws. 


“A highway is a public way for the use 
of the public in general, for passage and 
traffic without distinction.” 

Starr vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 4 Zab. 597. 


“The restrictions upon its use are only 
such as are calculated to secure to the gen- 
eral public the largest practicable benefit 
from the enjoyment of the easement, and the 
inconveniences must be submitted to when 
they are only such as are to a reasonable 
use under impartial regulations.” 

“Persons making use of horses as the 
means of travel or traffic by the highways 
have no rights therein superior to those who 
make use of the ways in other modes.” 

Macomber vs. Nichols, 34 Mich. 216. 


“The use of the public streets of a city is 
not a privilege, but a right.” 
City of Chicago vs. Collins, 175 Ill. 457. 


The use of the public highways for ve- 
hicles being a right common to all people of 
the state, has the state power to exact a 
license fee for the exercise of such right by 
a part of the people or to impose burdens 
upon a class of peole so using it not com- 
mon to all? 


All courts agree that the police power of a 
state extends to all regulations affecting the 
lives, limbs, health, comfort, good order, 
morals, peace and safety of society, and 
hence may be exercised on many subjects 
and in many ways. 
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Baker vs. State, 54 Wis. 372. 
State ex rel. Larkins vs. Ryan, 70 Wis. 

I. 

State vs. Heineman, 80 Wis. 253. 

Crowley vs. Christiansen, 137 U. S. 86. 

Under this power it has been held that the 
state may require locomotive engineers to 
be examined and licensed by a board se- 
lected for that purpose. 

Smith vs. Alabama, 124 U. S. 46s. 

Nashville C. & St. L. R. Co. vs. Ala., 128 

J. S. 96. 

So it has been held that a state may law- 
fully regulate the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine. 

Powell vs. Pa., 127 U. S. 678 aff. 114 Pa. 
St. 265. 

Commonwealth vs. Weiss, I 139 Pa. 247. 

People vs. Arensberg, 105 Y¥.-223. 


So it has been held that the state may 
lawfully require a practitioner of medicine 
therein, to obtain a license from the state 
board created therefor, as evidence of his 
qualification to practice and make it unlaw- 
ful to practice without first obtaining such 
license. 

Dent vs. W. Va., 129 U. S. 114/ 

State ex rel. Kellogg vs. Currens, 111 Wis. 
431. 

Eastman vs. State, 109 Ind. 278. 

Williams vs. People, 121 Ill. 84. 

A similar rule has been applied to the 
practice of dentistry. 

Gosnell vs. State, 52 Ark. 228. 

State vs. Vandesluis, 42 Minn. 129, 

State vs. Creditor, 44 Kansas 56s. 

Also to persons engaged in the business of 
plumbing. 

Singer vs. State, 72 Ind. 464. 

Also to a retailer of drugs and medicines. 

State vs. Forcier, 17 At. Rep. (N. H.) 


ve 
State vs. Heineman, 80 Wis. 253. 


But it will be observed that all licenses so 
granted are licenses for practicing a profes- 
sion, or engaging in a business which is 
deemed dangerous to the public welfare, un- 
less exercised by skilled and competent per- 
sons. 

The act in question does not purport to 
license a business or occupation, nor does it 
grant or license a privilege not common to 
al] people, nor does it require of the oper- 
ator of the vehicle mentioned an examina- 
tion as to skill and ability to handle or man- 
age the same, but it apparently levies a 
license fee or tax upon the vehicle itself and 
imposes upon the operator of such the addi- 
tional burden of having it marked and num- 
bered, a burden which is not required of 
other citizens traveling upon the highways. 

“A license is a privilege granted by the 
state, usually upon payment of a valuable 
consideration, though it is not essential. To 
constitute a privilege the grant must confer 
authority to do something which without 
the grant would be illegal, for if what is to 
be done under the license is open to every- 
one without it, the grant would be merely 
idle or nugatory, conferring no privilege 
whatever.” 

Cooley on Taxation, P. 396. 


“A city may regulate certain occupations 
such as hackmen, draymen, expressmen, and 
the like, for such regulation is of a police 
character, having reference to the general 
welfare, as a means of preventing improper 
exactions and extortions; and for the same 
reason a license may be exacted for vehicles 
used in the transportation of goods and mer- 
chandise, or of passengers, or for other pur- 
poses of traffic; but such license is an occu- 
pation license, and not one for the use of the 
streets. The license in the latter named 
case is designed to operate upon those who 
hold themselves out as common carriers, and 
a license may be exacted from such as a 
proper exercise of police power; but no 
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reason exists why it should be applied to the 
owners of private vehicles used for their in- 
dividual use exclusively, in their own busi- 
ness or for their own pleasure, as a means 
of locomotion.” 

City of Chicago vs. Collins, 
and C. C 


“Anything which cannot be enjoyed with- 
out legal authority would be a mere privi- 
lege which is generally evidenced by a 
license.” 

Cate vs. State, 3 Sneed (S. C.) 120. 


The ase of the public streets of a city 
is not a privilege but a right. 

Tiedeman on Limitations of Police Power, 
Sec. 281, says, in distinguishing between a 
license and a tax: 

“Tt is therefore conclusive that the general 
requirements of a license for the pursuit of 
any business that is dangerous to the public 
can only be justified as an exercise of the 
power of taxation or the requirement of a 
compensation for the enjoyment of a priv- 
ilege or franchise.” 


The licensing of vehicles cannot be exer- 
cised as a revenue or taxation measure in 
this state under legislation of this kind, be- 
cause it would be a double tax, as such ve- 
hicles are taxable as personal property. 

“A license implying a privilege cannot 
possibly exist with reference to something 
which is a right free and open to all, as is 
the right of a citizen to ride or drive over 
the streets of a city without charge and 
without toll, provided he does so in a rea- 
sonable manner.” 

City of Chicago vs. Collins, 175 Ill. 457. 


In the case of Smith vs. McDowell, 148 
Ill. 51, the court says: “The municipality 
in respect of its streets is a trustee for the 
general public and holds them to the use for 
which they are dedicated. The fundamental 
idea of a street is not only that it is public 
but it is public in all its parts for free and 
unobstructed passage thereon for all persons 
desiring to use it.” 

City of Chicago vs. Collins, 175 Ill. 457. 


A contrary holding has been made by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Missouri. 

Hanibal vs. Price, 29 Mo. 280. 

St. Louis vs. Greene, 71 Mo. 562. 


But the ordinance there passed upon dif- 
fers from this act, in this respect at least, 
that the ordinance was made to apply to all 
vehicles and the constitution of that state 
appears to permit such a tax for revenue 
purposes. 

While it is recognized that to the state 
belongs the power to classify, license and 
regulate certain lines of business and occu- 
pations dangerous to health, life and limb or 
to the business or occupation. If this act 
required an examination and _ licensing 
of drivers of automobiles and traction en- 
gines or like dangerous conveyances requir- 
ing special skill and knowledge for their 
safe operation, a different question would 
be presented, or if our population shall at 
any time become so dense that safety of 
society shall require it, it would probably 
be legal and constitutional to license and 
number the drivers of all vehicles used for 
passage or traffic on the highways, but the 
classification in this act is arbitrary, and 
consequently unconstitutional. 

State ex rel. Kellogg vs. 
Wis. 435, 436. 

Yick Wo. vs. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 

Baker vs. State, 54 Wis. 368 

State vs. Heineman, 80 Wis. 253. 


The provisions of the 14th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution requires that no 
state shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
This has been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of this state to mean that “all 
persons subject to such legislation shall be 


175 Ill. 456 


Currens, II! 
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treated alike, under like circumstances and 
conditions, both in the privileges conferred 
and in the liabilities imposed.” 

State ex rel. Zillmer vs. Kreutzberg, 114 
Wis. 530. 

Rittenhouse vs. Johnson, 92 Wis. 588. 

State ex rel. Winkler vs. Banzenberg, 
tor Wis. 177. 

State ex rel. Kellogg vs. Currens, 111 Wis. 
431. 


But this proposed legislation does not af- 
fect all people using vehicles upon the high- 
ways alike. It imposes additional burdens 
upon those using automobiles from those 
imposed upon other users of vehicles on 
the highways for passage and traffic. 


Let us inquire the purpose of the act. 
Is it applied to automobiles alone because 
they are dangerous to life and limb, because 
they move at great speed? Speed no doubt 
may be regulated and so far as the pro- 
visions of this bill go to accomplish that end 
there is no objection to the law. But there 
is danger also to the public from that 
source from teams and bicycles driven at an 
excessive speed. Why should they not be 
included in the classification? Is it because 
the apeparance of automobiles frightens 
horses? So do traction engines, threshing 
machines, fire department teams, bicycles 
and numerous other vehicles run or driven 
upon the highway. Why should they be 
omitted from the classification? In other 
words, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the classification is arbitrary and does 
not apply to all people using vehicles upon 
the highways which are dangerous to the 
public. 

If I am right in this conclusion, and 
such is my opinion, the act is unconstitu- 
tional as it violates the 14th amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in discrimi- 
nating between persons in the same class, 
in imposing a tax and the burden of carry- 
ing a number on automobiles and exempt- 
ing other vehicles or their owners therefrom. 

Durkee vs. Janesville, 28 Wis. 467. 

Anderson vs. Milwaukee, 82 Wis. 284. 

Bittenhaus vs. Johnson, 92 Wis. 538. 

State ex rel. Winkler vs. Banzenberg, 101 
Wis. 172. 

State ex rel. Zillmer vs. Kreutzberg, 114 
Wis. 530. 

Yick Wo vs. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 

I consider the act invalid and unconstitu- 
tional for another reason. It imposes the 
payment of a tax or license fee of $2 on 
each automobile operated, ridden or driven 
on the public highways. Automobiles are 
personal property taxed or taxable as such. 
True, this fee is small, but no one can say 
that it is wholly insignificant, and by the 
imposition of this additional burden upon 
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it, this form of personal property is sub- 
jected to double taxation. The act is there- 
fore unconstitutional under the uniform tax 
rule of this state. 
Sec. 1, Art. VIII, State Constitution. 
Knowlton vs. Supervisors, 9 Wis. 410. 
Fire Dept. vs. no Wang oS Wis. 136. 
Carter vs. Dow, 16 Wis. 
Hale vs. Kenosha, 29 Wis. 


It will be observed that the license fee 
imposed under the provisions of this act 
differs from those attempted to be imposed 
under any other law of the state in that 
it imposes a license fee upon property, not 
upon a profession, business, or occupation, 
as upon saloon business, draymen, hack- 
men, lawyers, physicians or druggists. 

For the reasons stated I deem the act 
unconstitutional and invalid so far as it 
attempts to compel a registration, licensing 
and imposes upon the owners of automo- 
biles the burden, not imposed upon the 
owners of other vehicles passing upon the 
public highways, of carrying a number. 


SuMMARY. 


Succinctly stating my objections to the 
act I would say: 

1. The act is unconstitutional in that it 
attempts to impose a license fee upon 
property instead of an occupation or a pro- 
fession. 

2. It is unconstitutional in that it attempts 
to license a right common to all instead of 
a privilege. 

3. It is unconstitutional in that it unjustly 
and arbitrarily classifies persons and im- 
poses burdens upon a portion of the same 
which are not common to all. 

4. It is unconstitutional as imposing 
double taxation upon a certain kind of 
property, automobiles, and not relieving 
such property from ad valorem taxation. 

I do consider, however, that in so far 
as the act attempts to regulate the use of 
automobiles by limiting their speed or re- 
quiring persons using them to signal their 
approach and to use great care in passing 
other vehicles, to be valid and constitu- 
tional. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

(Signed) L. M. Sturpevanrt, 
Attorney General. 


In the foregoing copy of Attorney Gen- 
eral Sturdevant’s opinion, all of the cita- 
tions of court decisions are left in because, 
while of no interest to the general reader, 
we are in frequent receipt of letters from 
lawyers and others asking for references to 
decisions on this general subject.—Eprror’s 
Note. 
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This illustration shows clearly that the automobile is regarded as a serious proposition 


by the military authorities in Germany, where the photograph was taken. 


the group walking up the line is Prince 


At the head of 


Henry, who is reviewing the automobile corps. 


The uniforms worn by the members of this branch of the service are distinctive, differing 


from other German uniforms. 


Comfort and service has been sought rather than show. 


Note the wide skirts of the great coats; also the soft felt hats, with wide brims and 


straps to prevent their being blown off. 
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Thomas Withdraws Entry of Locomobile 


Racer in Gordon Bennett Race. 


HE new Locomobile racing car built for 
the Gordon Bennett race has been 
withdrawn from the contest by its owner, 
Dr. Harold E. Thomas, of Chicago, and 
the machine has been ordered back to the 
Locomobile shops at Bridgeport, Conn., to 
await further instructions. Automobilists 
generally, and racing automobilists in par- 
ticular, are astonished, and deeply chagrined 
at this turn of affairs, for the withdrawal 
of such a fast and powerful machine at a 
time when the best possible representation 
of American automobilism is essential, is 
considered detrimental to the chances of the 
American Gordon Bennett team. 

Joseph Tracy, who had been selected to 
drive the car in both the Gordon Bennett 
and the Vanderbilt cup races, had given the 
machine a series of tests in the presence of 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and George Isham 
Scott, resident members of the A. C. A. 
racing committee, and the results are said 
to have been highly satisfactory. It is be- 
lieved by those who have seen the car at 


car from the French race, the machine will, 
it is believed, be barred from all events 
under the control of the Automobile Club 
of America, and also from races under the 
auspices of the American Automobile As- 
sociation; the strongest possible pressure 
has been brought to bear to induce Dr. 
Thomas to reconsider the matter, but ap- 
parently without result. 


Vanderbilt Race Entries. 


American entries for tue Vanderbilt Cup 
race came in with a rush during the last 
few days previous to the closing of the 
lists; when the lists closed, Monday, May 
15, there were no less than eleven cars 
entered. Instead, therefore, of having a 
barely filled team, an elimination contest 
will be necessary to select the best five ma- 
chines offered. 

Following is the official list of the cars, 
with drivers and entrants: 





American Entries for the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


work that it is one of the fastest, if not the 
fastest car ever built on this side of the 
Atlantic; ip fact, Tracy is reported as hav- 
ing said he believed the car capable of cov- 
ering a mile straightaway in thirty seconds. 

According to current reports, Dr. Thomas 
was annoyed because the car was officially 
tested without his knowledge or consent, 
and because arrangements for shipping it 
to the scene of the Gordon Bennett race had 
been made without consulting him. He 
therefore ordered the car to be withdrawn. 
It is said that the machine has also been 
scratched from the entry list for the Van- 
derbilt cup race, but this lacks official con- 
firmation at the time this goes to press. 

There has already been talk of forming 
a syndicate to purchase and race the car, 
and rumor has it that there are several en- 
thusiastic individuals who are willing to 
buy it. It is not considered probable that 
Dr. Thomas will permit anything of the 
sort. 

If Dr. Thomas persists in withholding his 


CAR H. P, DRIVER ENTERED BY 
Pope-Toledo 60 H. H. Lyttle Col. Albert A. Pope 
Pope-Toledo 60 B. H. Dingley Albert L. Pope 
Franklin 60 W. F. Winchester Col. E. H. R. Green 
Locomobile go Joseph Tracy Dr. Harold E. Thomas 
Matheson 60 Tom Cooper C. W. Matheson 
Matheson 60 Not named L. H. Palmer 
Christie 80 Walter Christie James L. Breese 
Premier 60 Carl Fisher G. A. Weidley 
Royal Tourist 38 Robert Jardine Royal Motor Car Co. 
Haynes 50 Frank Nutt Elwood Haynes 
‘White 20 Not named White Sewing Machine Co. 
Thomas 60 Not named Harry Houpt 
Locomobile 40 Not named S: T. Davis, Jr. 


The race takes place between October 8 
and October 15, the exact date not yet hav- 
ing been selected; and the elimination trials 
will be held some time in August, probably 
over the course selected for the cup race 
itself. This will add considerably to the 
interest, and will give the public an oppor- 
tunity to get a line on the performance of 
the different cars. 

The cars entered as competitors for places 
on the American team are in many cases of 
novel construction,.so far as powerful rac- 
ing machines are concerned, and it is doubt- 
ful if a more varied assortment of racing 
cars has been got together since the early 
days of automobiling. Two of the entries 
have air-cooled motors of 60 horsepower, 
the Franklin car entered last week being 
one and the Premier, a late arrival, the sec- 
ond. Air-cooling has never been tested on 
such a large scale and under such exacting 
conditions, and if the hopes of the builders 
are fulfilled this system of cooling will 
doubtless receive a great impetus. Nine of 
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the thirteen entries are either stripped tour- 
ing cars or specially built racers, construct- 
ed along standard touring car lines. Among 
these the most remarkable is the Locomo- 
bile, whose huge motor seems out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the car, and though 
rated nominally at 90 horsepower only, is 
expected to develop 140 horsepower. An- 
other car that will excite mvch interest is 
the Christie 80-horsepower machine with 
four vertical cylinders across the front and 
direct drive to the front wheels. Much 
work has been done on the car since last 
year, and Walter Christie, its designer and 
builder, believes he has eliminated the 
minor defects that interfered with its per- 
fect operation when first put on the road. 
Special interest will attach to the Royal 
Tourist, both because it is the least power- 
ful of the gasoline entries, being rated at 
38-horsepower only; and because a similar 
car took part in the first Vanderbilt cup 
race. The entry of the White steam car 
calls to mind the fact that two cars of this 
make were entered for the first Vanderbilt 
cup race, but could not be completed in time 
to participate in the contest. There seems 
to be no doubt that the steam car will be 
seen in road racing this season, when the 
public will have an opportunity to see what 
a special machine of this type can do in 
long-distance speed work. 





WHITE AND ROYAL ENTRIES. 


Two White Steamers and Royal Tourist 
Named for Vanderbilt Race. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, May 13.—Cleveland will be 
well represented in the Vanderbilt Cup Race 
this year. The Royal Motor Car Company 
has entered a car, and the White Sewing 
Machine Company will have two machines 
in the race. The Royal Company announced 
its entry Thursday, and the White people 
followed on Friday. Both entries will be 
made through the Cleveland Automobile 
Club. 

The Royal Company had a car in the con- 
test last year which did good work until an 
accident put it out of the running. The 
new car is one of the regular stock machines 
and will differ but little from the car en- 
tered last year in appearance. It will be 
fitted with the regular type 38-horsepower 
4-cylinder engine, 5-inch bore by 5 1-2-inch 
stroke, the same as is used in this year’s 
touring car. The body, however, will be 
radically different. When ready for racing 
there will be little to the machine besides 
the skeleton framework, the seats for the 
driver and his mechanician, the gasoline 
tank and the engine. 

The car will be driven by Robert Jardine, 
chief engineer for the Royal Company. Mr. 
Jardine has had considerable experience in 
the racing game, having competed in a num- 
ber of foreign contests, but none in this 
country. The car will be seen in track 
meets in this country during the summer. 

Last year the White Company entered two 
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cars in the Vanderbilt race, but was unable 
to complete them in time. This year, how- 
ever, it started early and one car has already 
been completed, and another is well under 
way. The tests made with the finished 
steamer on the road thus far show most 
gratifying results. It has the standard 20- 
horsepower engine, and has a wheel base of 
102 inches. The frame is built extremely low, 
being only about 5 inches from the ground 
at the lowest point, while the center of 
gravity is but 14 inches from the ground. 
The second car will be practically a dupli- 
cate of the first. The cars will be seen for 
the first time in public at Morris Park track 
races, May 20, when Webb Jay will drive 
one of them, and either Rollin White or 
Walter White will pilot the other. The ad- 
vent of either Rollin White or Walter White 
as a driver of racing cars is awaited with 
considerable interest by Clevelanders. 


PITTSBURG RACE MEET. 


Annual Two-Day Event at Brunot’s Is. 
land Track June 28-29. 


Special Correspondence. 

PittsspurGc, May 12.—The A. C. of Pitts- 
burg has concluded arrangements with the 
Matinee Club for the use of Brunot’s Island 
track on June 28 and 29 for the annual meet. 
These dates have been fixed subject to the 
approval of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, and committees will be appointed as 
soon as this is forthcoming. 

The committee named to look after Or- 
phans’ Automobile Day on June 7 is meet- 
ing with great success in enlisting the aid of 
officials of the different charitable institu- 
tions where the little ones live. Requests 
have been sent out to all automobile owners 
for the use of their cars on that day, and 
dozens of them have already responded. 
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Another example of the contemptible 
spirit which animates a few of Pittsburg’s 
jealous politicians is noted in the strenuous 
efforts they are making to prevent the club’s 
annual hill-climbing contest on Heberton 
hill the last week in May. Residents on the 
hill, actuated by the arguments of Council- 
man West, who is “boss” of that district, 
have petitioned Mayor W. B. Hays against 
the use of the hill for this purpose, their 
only excuse being that children may get in 
the way of automobiles, although no acci- 
dent has ever occurred in any former hill 
climb. The opposition is so strong that it 
may be necessary to change the location 
for the event, and Talley Cavey has been 
suggested. This is a long hill on the Butler 
plank road, just beyond De Haven. It 
would serve the purpose well, except that 
owing to the distance from the city the pub- 
lic could not conveniently view the contest. 





AMERICAN, 


May oo aelen City Track Meet, Yonkers, N. Y. 
May 30—Auto Boat Races, 
May 30—Denver Race Meet, Overland Park Track. 
une 7—Orphans’ Day. New 
Minneapolis Clubs. 
une 10*—Morris Park Track Meet, New York City. 
une 16—17*—Hartford Track Meet. Hartford ( 


une 1 er City Track Meet, Yonkers, N. 
une 21*—Baltim 

une 24*—Philadelphia Track Meet. 
une 28—29*—Pittsburg Race Meet. 
uly 3-4*—American 


A. C. of Ph 


rack. 
uly 4—Columbus, Ohio, Race Meet. 
uly 6—-8—Chicago-St. Paul Interclub Tour. 
uly 8—Empi ity Track Meet, Yonkers, N. Y. 
uly 11—Ghidden T; 
uly 15—-Morris Park Track Meet, New York City 
uly 22*—Empire City Track Meet, Yonkers, N. Y. 
uly 29—Morris Park Track Meet, New York City. 


Aug. 1-2*—Grand Rapids, Mich., Race Meet. 
Aug. 4-5*—Detroit Race Meet, Grosse Point Track. 


Aug. 18-19*—Buffalo Race Meet. 
Aug. 19—Auto Boat Cruise, Alban 


A. C. of Buffalo. 


Sept. 90*—Providence Race Meet. 


Sept. 290*— Poughkeepsie Race Meet, N. Y. 
Sept. 30*—Empire City Track Meet, Yonkers, N 








May 30—Boston Race Meet, Readville Track. Bay State Auto. Assn. 

anhasset Bay, Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

: r Colorado A. C. 

i 2—3—-Milwaukee Race Meet, Fair Grounds Track. Milwaukee A. C. 
York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Worcester and 


n.) A.C. 
une 16—20—Albany Club Tour to New York, Springfie dand Albany. 
ore Track Meet. A.C. of Maryland. 


hy Tour Start, New York City. 


July 31—Automobile Day, Lewis and Clark Centennial, Portland, Oregon. 


Aug. 11-12*—Cleveland Race Meet, Glenville Track. Cleveland A. C. 


to St. Lawrence River. 

Aug. 24-26—Auto Boat Races for A. P. B. A. Challenge Cup, Chippewa Bay. 
Sept. 4—Boston Race Meet, Readville Track. Massachusetts A. C. 

Sept. 4, 6, o—National Auto Boat Carnival, Hudson River, NewYork City. 
Rhode Island A. C. 

Sept. 23*—Morris Park Track Meet, New York City. 


gR - 
Oct. 7 or 14—Vanderbilt Cup Race, Long Island. American Auto. Assn. 


American and Foreign Automobile and 





Auto-Boat Fixtures 


Forgicn. 


Note—(*) indicates proposed circuit dates for which sanctions have not yet May Industrial Vehicle Trials, Paris. A.C. of France. 
_ been ‘ : May 20—Motorcycle 200-mile Trial, England. Motor Cycling Club. 
May 20—Morris Park Track Meet, New York City. May 30—British on Bennett Eliminating Trials, Isle of Man. A. C. of 
May 2s—Worcester Hill Climbing Contest. Worcester (Mass.) A. C. t Britain and Ireland. 
May 27, 20, 3 Race Meet, Harlem Track. Chicago A.C. une 1~7—Liedekerke Cup Race, Belgium. A. C. of Belgium. 


une 4—Auto Boat Race at Valenciennes, France. 


une 29—30—Auto 


uly 8-9—Mont 


une 16—French Eliminating Trials for Gordon Bennett Cup Race. 
une 18—International Motorcycle Cup Contest, England. Auto Cycle Club. 
Boat Races, Kiel, Germ German A. C. 
uly 2-3—-Mile and Kilometer Trials, France. 
uly 3-7— Auto Boat Trials, Southampton, mapend. A. C, of Great Britain. 
uly s—Gordon Bennett Cup Race it, F 
uly 8—Motor Cycle Consumption 
entoux Hi , 
uly 9—-22—Ostend Automobile Meeting, Belgium. 
uly 10o-20—English Auto Boat Carnival, English Channel and Thames River. 
A. C. of Great Britain. ; 
july FT eames Auto Boat Race, English Channel. A. C. of Great 
ri 


. tain. 
Automobile Assn. Championship Meet, Morris Park iy 16—Mt. Cenis Hill Climb, Italy. A.C. of Turin. 


any. 


Auv e Circui Trance. 
Trial, England. Auto Cycle Club. 
Climb, France. 


wad) -pepunpaey Speed Trials, Brighton, England. A. C. of Great 


ritain. 


uly 27—29— Blackpool Automobile Races, England. : 
uly 20-26—Paris-Trouville Auto Boat Race, River Seine, France. A. C. of 


France. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Avg. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


10" 


Motor Club of Detroit. 14-1 


Great Britain. 


6—7—Circuit des Ardennes, France. A. C. of France. 
ston Menier Auto Boat Race, Trouville. 
10-16—Herkomer and Bleichroder Races, Munich, Bavaria. 
11—Anthony Drexel Cup for Auto Boats, Trouville, France. 
11 or 18—English Quarterly 100-Mile Trials. A 
Motorcycle 1,000-Mile Reliability Trials. 


A.C. of France. 


A. C. of Great Britain. 
Auto Cycle Club of 


Aug. 19—English Van Trials, Light and Heavy Vehicles. A.C. of G. B. and I. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 1—Chateau-Thierry 





1— Lake Geneva Auto Boat Races, Switzerland. 

Sept. 8—-10—-Brescia Meeting. Auto Boat Races on Garda Lake, Italy. 
11— Harmsworth a Boat Races, England. 

11~17—Padua Race 

Sept. 12-14—Auto Boat Meet, Lake Luzerne, Switzerland. 

14—English Tourist Trophy Competition, Isle of Man. A.C. of G. B. and I. 

Sept. 18—Oct. 3—English Reliability Trials. 

i Hill Climb, France. 


eet and Auto Boat Races, at Venice, Italy. 


A. C. of Great Britain. 


Oct. 15—Gaillon Hill Climb, France. 
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Stevens-Duryea 20-Horsepower Touring Car. 


NE of the recent additions to the large 
and growing class of light touring 

cars is the Stevens-Duryea model R, built 
by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The runabouts this 
concern has manufactured for some years 
are well known to the automobiling public 
and have given a very good account of them 
selves on the road. The new car is very 
different from the runabout, being modeled 
after the most approved touring car style, 
having a 20-horsepower four-cylinder motor 
sliding gear transmission and aluminum 








each side of the front end of the engine 
crankcase, are bolted to the main frames of 
the car, forming the front suspension; while 
the rear end of the transmission gear case 
rests upon a channel steel cross member, 
deeply dropped to bring the gear case in the 
correct position. Drive is by propeller shaft 
and bevel gears to the live rear axle, a single 
universal and slip joint being placed in the 
usual position at the rear of the gear case. 

Separately cast cylinders are considered 
by the builders of this car to be advanta- 


geous on account of the ease with which a 
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that the driver can always see how much oil 
The sight feeds 
are ranged under the reservoir of the engine 


there is in the reservoir. 


side of the dash, and may be adjusted sepa- 
A handle projecting through the 
dash opens all the feeds at once when the 
car is to be started, and closes them when 
the car is not in use without changing the 
separate feed adjustments. 

In order that there may be no possibility 
of running the engine without oil, as long 
as there is any in the tank, the handle by 
which the oil is turned on is also the switch 
handle. Thus the engine cannot be started 
until the oil is turned on, as, of course, the 


rately. 








STEVENS-DURYEA 1905 SIDE ENTRANCE TOURING CAR FITTED WITH 20 HORSEPOWER FOUR CYLINDER VERTICAL MOTOR. 


side-entrance body; the car complete weighs 
1,650 pounds, there being thus one horse- 
power for every 82 1-2 pounds weight of 
the car. 

The most noticeable feature of the chassis 
is the peculiar arrangement of the motor 
clutch and transmission gear case. The 
crankcase of the engine and the transmission 
gear case are rigidly connected and held 
in line by a tubular casting containing the 
multiple dise clutch, so that the power and 
transmission mechanism, from the front end 
of the motor to the rear end of the gear 
To make this ar- 
rangement possible the fly-wheel is placed 
at the front of the motor, near the radiator. 
The unit thus evolved is hung on a three- 
point suspension; two arms, cast one on 


case, is a single unit. 


damaged cylinder may be replaced; there- 
fore this. motor has individual cylinders, 
with heads and water jackets cast inte- 
gral. The water jackets extend well around 
the valve chambers; the circulation of the 
water is maintained by a gear-driven cen- 
trifugal pump, and the cooler is of the Mer- 
cedes type, a belt-driven fan drawing air 
through it. A float-feed carbureter designed 
by the makers of the car forms the gas; the 
action of the carbureter is said to be entirely 
automatic under all conditions once it has 
been properly adjusted. A multiple feed lu- 
bricator is attached to the front of the dash- 
board, the end of the oil tank being fitted 
with a plate of glass and projecting into 
an opening in the dash-board, the glass plate 
being flush with the inside of the board so 


motor cannot run without the ignition cur- 
rent. The valves of the motor are all on 
the left hand side, all mechanically operated 
and all exactly alike and interchangeable. 
They are easily removable through openings 
closed by bronze caps, the spark plugs 
screwing into the inlet valve caps. A quad- 
ruple coil on the dashboard and the distrib- 
uter is operated direct from the cam-shaft. 
Dry cells furnish the ignition current.. 
The clutch is of the multiple disc type 
and the friction surfaces are composed of 
steel and leather; a stiff spring keeps the 
clutch normally in engagement, and the 
usual pedal is provided for releasing it. The 
action of this clutch is very smooth and free 
from jarring; the car may be moved at an 
almost imperceptible rate of speed with the 
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FRONT END OF CHASSIS SHOWING VALVE SIDE OF THE 20-HORSEPOWER MOTOR. 


.notor running fast—a feature which is valu- 
able in working in and out in heavy traffic. 

Three forward speeds are provided by the 
sliding gear transmission, with direct drive 
on the high gear. A single side lever con- 
trols all speeds forward and the reverse. 
Gears are all of hardened steel; the gear 
shaft bearings are lubricated by the oil in 
the gear case, pockets being provided to re- 
turn the excess of oil to the case instead 
of allowing it to work out and spread over 
the outside of the case and adjacent parts 
of the chassis. 

The frame and cross members are of 
pressed steel of channel section. There are 
no offsets in the side frames, which run 
parallel from end to end. Large corner 
plates or gussets are hot riveted into the 
angles between the main frames and the 
cross members. Hot riveting is used in all 
frame joints and in attaching the various 
brackets, which are all of drop forged steel. 
Tubular steel axles are used both front and 
rear, the front axle being 2 inches in di- 
ameter and the rear axle outer sleeve 2 3-4 
inches in diameter ; the front axle is dropped 





To 
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PLAN VIEW OF CHASSIS OF 20-HORSEPOWER STEVENS-DURYEA TOURING CAR, WITH VERTICAL MOTOR AND SHAFT DRIVE. 


in the center to make room for the fly-wheel 
of the motor. 
Long semi-elliptic springs all round give 
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front springs 40 inches long. The wheels 
are all 30 inches in diameter with 3 1-2-inch 
detachable tires, and run on roller bearings. 
Three brakes are fitted—one on each rear 
hub and one on a drum on the rear end 
of the transmission gear shaft. The emer- 
gency hub brakes are of the expanding type, 
lever operated, completely enclosed; and the 
transmission brake, which is the one com- 
monly used, is a contricting band, operated 
by pedal. Irreversible wheel steering is of 
course fitted; spark and throttle levers are 
placed on the wheel. A rectangular gaso- 
line tank, with a capacity of fourteen gal- 
lons, occupies the space under the front seat. 


Five passengers may be carried in the 
car. The body is made of hammered alumi- 
num plates, unannealed and stiff. The fin- 
ish is in dark blue with light yellow run- 
ning gear and black upholstering. The 
wheelbase is 90 inches and the tread 54 
inches. The road clearance is ample, there 








RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF CHASSIS AT FRONT END. 


the car an easy motion on rough roads; the 
rear springs are 44 inches long and the 





NOTE FLYWHEEL IN FRONT OF MOTOR. 


being 14 inches between the lowest hanging 
part of the chassis and the road surface. 


Sieg tit 
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Diary of the Transcontinental Race.” 


By PERCY F. MEGARGEL. 


YRACUSE, Tuesday night, May 9.— 

Leaving Albany at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we had anticipated getting into Syracuse 
in ample time for dinner, after lunching at 
Utica. It had rained in the night harder 
than we supposed and the roads were full 
of mud and water. Owing to the mud 
guards having been stripped from both Old 
Steady and Old Scout, we were soon cov- 
ered from head to foot with mire, while 
our baggage and supplies, strapped on the 
rear deck, were almost unrecognizable when 
Syracuse was finally reached. 

In the tour to St. Louis last summer, the 
tourists encountered just one day of rain 
and mud and the schedule for that one day 
was about seventy miles. Our run from 
Albany to Syracuse was nearly three times 
that distance and the mud was unusually 
deep, yet the way those two little 7-horse- 
power runabouts ploughed through on high 
speed surprised us all. 

Huss and Wigle beat us into Syracuse 
and we found them at the Yates when we 
pulled in, and their car Old Scout being 
washed at a local garage. 

Two very fine exhibitions of horseman- 
ship were seen to-day that went a long way 
toward making up for some of the very bad 
driving we had been encountering ever since 
leaving New York. In the first instance, a 
young girl was driving two horses hitched 
to a milk wagon. When the animals com- 
menced to balk at the sight of the automo- 
bile, she stood up in the wagon and the 
way she laid on the whip left the horses no 
room to doubt that they were handled by a 
master. The result was that they passed one 
runabout without further misbehaving. 

In the other case, a man was trying out 
a colt. The animal attempted to back up, 
but the whip was used so vigorously that 
he changed his mind and went past the car. 

We met one team to-day that was driven 
by a drunken man, and also passed the usual 
number of drivers who, upon catching a 
glimpse of the automobile, turned into the 
ploughed field. 

All four overlanders are so sunburned 
already that they can scarcely wear collars 
or gloves. 


Lost tn MonTezuMA MarsHEs. 


Wepnespay, May 10.—Leaving Syracuse 
at 6 a. m. Wednesday, Old Steady resumed 
its race westward, following Old Scout, 
which Huss had managed to get out of the 
garage some thirty minutes earlier. 


Both cars got lost in the swamps, although 
they were on different roads, and they got 
to Rochester at about the same time, Huss 
coming in by way of East avenue and our 
little car by way of Monroe avenue. Both 
crews took dinner together at the Whit- 
comb grill and started for Buffalo at the 
same time. 


* Continued from page 505 


The engine of Old Scout seemed to run a 
little better than mine, and Huss steadily 
drew away until a long freight train coming 
between us separated us for the balance of 
the day. Huss managed to get lost again, 
and we arrived at Jayne’s garage, on Main 
street, in Buffalo, some thirty minutes be- 
fore Old Scout. W.G. Jaynes, who handles 
the Olds in Buffalo, had a crowd of auto- 
mobilists awaiting us and a supper at the 
hotel followed. 

Both crews worked on their cars until 
long after midnight, and five minutes after 
we turned in at the Genesee Hotel, four 
tired automobile racers were soundly asleep. 


CHILDREN AFRAID oF AUTOS. 


Tuurspay, May 11.—Huss, in Old Scout, 
led us out of Buffalo by about ten minutes. 
As usual, both crews lost themselves and 
traveled many more miles than were neces- 
sary. In fact, after making numerous turns, 
Old Steady struck a section of the country 
where automobiles appeared to be unknown. 
A small boy on his way to school, whom 
we stopped to ask about the road, was 
frightened and commenced to cry violently. 
Soon after, a girl, after taking one look at 
the begoggled, mud covered tourists, gave a 
yell and started down the road at top speed. 
When she saw we were overtaking her she 
made for the side fields, falling several 
times before she finally convinced herself 
we were not really after her. The next 
youth we met dived bodily through a barbed 
wire fence and streaked it across the fields 
at top speed. 

Both cars arrived in Erie at about the 
same time, Old Steady suffering from a 
punctured tire. It rained hard before din- 
ner was finished and we donned rubber 
coats and put on the tire chains. We short 
circuited the battery in Old Steady after a 
few hours of running and pulled into Con- 
neaut for supper and lodging with Old 
Scout somewhere on the road between us 
and Cleveland. 


Country NEARLY SUBMERGED. 


Ciype, O., May 12.—An early start to- 
day enabled us to cut down Old Scout's 
lead to such an extent that we overtook 
Huss loading up with gasoline at the Ohio 
Oldsmobile Co. garage in Cleveland. 

As Huss’ parents live in Clyde, and I 
wanted to stop at the Elmore factory to 
say “hello” to the Becker Bros., both parties 
agreed to remain all night here and start 
out together Saturday at 4.30 A.M. 

The roads from Cleveland—yes, from 
Conneaut—to Clyde were in terrible shape 
-low speed a large part of the way and 
numerous mud puddles of uncertain depth 
to ford. At Bellevue water was flowing on 
the city pavement level with the curbs, and 
on the country roads, especially in the low- 


lands, the wheeling was most difficult. 
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Hundreds of acres that hard toiling farm- 
ers had plowed and planted were immersed 
under several feet of water, and at one 
point we ran for a quarter of a mile with- 
out seeing the road at all, the water in some 
places coming above our axles. 


Huss First 1n TOouepo. 


KENDALLSVILLE, IND., May 13.—Accord- 
ing to schedule, all set out together this 
morning, but Old Steady punctured, so that 
Huss reached Toledo, loaded up with sup- 
plies and got out of town before we entered. 

The water and mud between Toledo and 
Waterloo was, if possible, worse than on 
Friday, yet we pushed our little car to its 
limit, sending it charging again and again 
into some waterway that had us in doubt 
whether it possessed bottom or not. 

Just before entering Butler, Indiana, we 
rounded a corner and came upon Huss and 
Wigle, whom we trailed as far as Waterloo, 
where it was necessary to replenish Old 
Steady’s gasoline supply. 

Supper was eaten at Kendallsville, at the 
Kelly House, whose proprietor, J. D. Kelly, 
is an enthusiastic automobilist. He still 
clings to his Locomobile steamer when 
others have switched to gasoline cars. 

It began to rain hard again before supper 
was finished, and as it was nearly 10 o'clock 
we decided to remain all night. 


An OVERHAULING IN CHICAGO. 


Cuicaco, May 15.—Covered with the mud 
of the first 1,000 miles Old Steady and Old 
Scout pulled into Chicago this morning, 
Huss’s machine leading by about two hours. 
The engine of the car driven by Stanchfield 
and myself commenced to miss Saturday af- 
terrioon and we overhauled one thing after 
another in an effort to locate the trouble. 
First it was the carbureter, next the oil, then 
the batteries, spark plugs, valves and the 
hundred and one things that might cause a 
missing of any gasoline car. This morning, 
after falling some two hours behind Old 
Scout, we found our trouble. It was a poor- 
ly connected ground wire, which when fixed 
showed us that our car was still good for 
more than twenty miles an hour. 

Arriving in Chicago we expected to learn 
that Huss and Wigle were a full 100 miles 
ahead, but were agreeably surprised to learn 
that they had reached Chicago only two 
hours before us, and that the machine was 
being readjusted for the next 1,000-miles 
sprint. 

The crews of both cars are in excellent 
spirits, although all four men have a fac- 
ulty of falling asleep while at the wheel 
that is rather risky to both steersman and 
his riding companion. Figuring it up this 
morning, Stanchfield and myself ascertained 
that we have averaged just four hours sleep 
each night since leaving New York, 

Both outfits are to leave Chicago shortly 
after noon, bound for Davenport, Iowa, 
with an imperfect knowledge of the roads, 
but with every confidence in their ability 
to negotiate the distance in two days’ run- 
ning at the most. 


May 18, 1905. 
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Vibrations and the Like. 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[199].—I am thinking of getting an air- 
cooled gasoline runabout. In my case vi- 
bration is rather a serious matter, and 
answers to the following questions will be 
of interest: 

1st. Does one horizontal cylinder give 
more vibration than one vertical cylinder? 

2d. Does one vertical cylinder give more 
vibration than two vertical cylinders? 

3d. Do two vertical cylinders give more 
vibration than two opposed cylinders? 

Please consider the car as standing still 





with the engine running, as well as with the — 


car in motion, unless the vibration would be 
proportionately the same in each case. 

Aside from the question of vibration, are 
all the .cylinder arrangements mentioned 
practical and to be recommended? 

On account of the small number of parts, 
I prefer one cylinder to two. Is there any- 
thing about a chain drive to relieve vibration 
more than a shaft drive? A. 

Warren, O. 





Assuming in all cases that design and 
workmanship are equally good, (1st) One 
horizontal cylinder gives less vibration than 
one vertical cylinder. This also answers 
query No. 2. (3) Two vertical cylinders 
give more vibration than two opposed cyl- 
inders, because the former can be only 
partly balanced, while in the latter the ex- 
plosions and the rotating parts can both 
be very nicely balanced. The torque reac- 
tion—that is, the tendency of the motor to 
revolve in a direction opposite to the crank- 
shaft—is not balanced in any of these 
types. All motors produce a certain amount 
of vibration when the car is standing; but 
the vibration is usually quite unobjection- 
able, and sometimes imperceptible, when 
the car is running on the level. All the 
cylinder arrangements mentioned are prac- 
tical; but vibration cuts quite a large figure 
in actual use, for an engine that vibrates 
excessively will rack itself to pieces far 
quicker than a smooth-running one, so that 
personal comfort is not the only thing to be 
considered. There is a slight difference in 
the matter of vibration in favor of the 
chain drive; but the difference is so small 
as to be hardly worth considering. 


Consumption Test Gives High Mileage. 
Editor Tut AUTOMOBILE: 

[200].—We have just received the follow- 
ing account of tests held to ascertain the 
consumption of gasoline by a touring car 
on an ordinary road. I think this will prove 
interesting to many of your readers. 


_ Some interesting tests regarding gaso- 
line consumption per mile have been made 
by Mr. S. F. Edge, of London, England, in 
preparation for the Tourist Trophy Run, to 
be held shortly on the Dashwood Hill Road. 
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A standard four-cylinder 20-horse power 
Napier car was fitted with a special gasoline 
tank holding exactly one gallon. The start 
was made from a mile-stone just outside of 
London. The first test resulted in 25% 
miles on one gallon of fuel, this including 
the climb up Dashwood Hill. The tank 
was then refilled and the second test, held 
on a continuation of the same road, showed 
24% miles. On the third gallon 24% miles 
were covered, and the fourth gallon per- 
mitted a run of 27 miles flat. These tests 
showed an average of 25 11-16 miles for 
each gallon of gasoline. 


It is obvious from these trials that the 
car actually fulfills the requirements for 
the race, and will average something like 
30 miles per hour, and 25 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline. The distances were meas- 
ured between mile-stones on the highway, 
so that they are absolutely correct, startling 
as they may seem to the novice. 


Frep L. Woops. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Carriage Trade Viewpoint. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

[201].—The automobile is entering upon 
a new stage, that of adaptation, involving 
carriage features. Some of these features 
are even radical improvements on carriage 
designs, such as, for instance, the seat which 
has an office chair swing. The improve- 
ments which are adapting the automobile 
to popular use and appreciation are sug- 
gested and developed for the most part by 
carriage mechanics and builders. 

For years the carriage builder has stood 
in the background and viewed the invasion 
of the automobile with mingled apprehen- 
sion and indifference; of late his services 
have been called into requisition to finish 
the work of the electrical expert and the 
work of the mechanic in iron and steel 
construction. The automobile to-day is 
coming to represent two dissimilar lines 
of mechanical skill, viz., that of the chassis 
and its accompaniments and that of the 
wood work, including the development of 
artistic shapes, lines and angles which will 
produce symmetry and give a pleasing 
effect to the eye. 

Some of the recent modifications, or rather 
adaptations, suggested by carriage building 
experience and taste are side doors, which 
probably will constitute a permanent feature 
of automobile construction. The side en- 
trance and the revolving seats, with 
abundant leg room and the circular and 
well upholstered backs, are features to 
which automobile buyers have extended 
their hearty approval. Of course, the in- 
troduction of side doors necessitated a 
lengthening of the chassis, a change which 
was cautiously and tentatively attempted. 
Another improvement of a general charac- 
ter was the decrease of weight of parts to 
safe limits, a feature of carriage construc- 
tion which has been developed to a high de- 
gree of perfection. Then further, the propor- 
tioning of the lengths and dimensions of 
parts for the purpose of obtaining maxi- 
mum symmetry has received the most care- 
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ful attention of the carriage builder, whose 
skill has been invoked in more or less 
degree in latter-day automobile construc- 
tion. 

But, perhaps the most marked improve- 
ment which can be credited to carriage 
building taste is found in the construction 
of bodies, especially landaus and landau- 
lettes. The adjustment of the weight with 
reference to the springs has introduced new 
measurements so as to permit the weight 
to act evenly upon them and the wheels. 

The objective point after attending to 
the fundamental requirements of the auto- 
mobile as to speed and endurance and 
harmonious action is the comfort of the 
occupants. In much of the earlier auto 
construction the comfort of the occupants 
received a minimum of consideration. With 
its popularization builders turned their at- 
tention to the comfort of riders, and this 
has resulted in larger and more roomy seats, 
more scientifically adjusted springs, side 
doors, and the like. The fundamental de- 
parture in construction of bodies is in the 
direction of adaptation to coach bodies, and 
along this line the developments are inter- 
esting. The changes in progress and in 
sight promise to take away much of the 
“machine” effect and to substitute the coach 
effect, but in indulging in this view it must 
be remembered that the improvements and 
modifications will out-carriage the finest 
cafriage construction ever designed. The 
carriage at best is a cramped contrivance 
which is suggestive of a minimum of ease 
and comfort, while the automobile with its 
modern carriage adaptations is suggestive 
of ease and comfort and of elegance and an 
absence of much of that jolting and jerk- 
ing which is a part of carriage riding. 

As to auto construction we are in 
one of its transition eras from the mere 
machine to the work of art. For years 
past the talents of the carriage designer 
have been threatened with rust, but with 
the coming of the automobile the carriage 
designer and builder has discovered a 
broadening field for the application of his 
genius and taste for symmetry and for the 
best possible skill in the construction of 
wheels and springs and their adjustment 
with a view of the highest possible com- 
fort of its occupants. 

J. M. Davis. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





With fairness to the carriage trade our 
correspondent could have laid greater em- 
phasis on the conservatism of that trade 
in its attitude toward the automobile. In 
the earlier days there was not only indif- 
ference, but a touch of disdain in the view 
of the carriage trade. It saw in the new 
vehicle an opponent and not an ally, and 
an opponent that was not worthy of its 
steel. That the situation has radically 
changed is due in large measure to the 
openmindedness of a very few domestic 
firms and the importation of the products 
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of the workshops of the more enterprising 
foreign carriage constructors. 

As the situation now stands, we believe 
that the automobile builder has done far 
more than his share in “adapting the auto- 
mobile to popular use” and the carriage 
builder far less. It is in catering to indi- 
vidual taste that the carriage builder now 
finds his greatest field of usefulness. Has 
early want of sympathy has forced many 
of the leading automobile builders to take 
up the work of body building on a large 
scale—a component part of the complete 
machine that does not very well fit in with 
plan and scope of the modern engineering 
establishment. 


Thickness of Cylinder Walls. 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 


[202].—Kindly inform me if it would be 
safe to use anything less than half an inch 
for the walls of a gasoline engine cylinder 
5 inches stroke and 5 inches bore, compres- 
sion 80 pounds; cylinder water cooled, cylin- 
der and water jacket cast in one piece, water 
space 7-16 inch and jacket wall 5-16 inch. 
Piston speed goo feet a minute. 


Akton, O. J. W. D. 





If your cylinder casting is of first class 
iron the cylinder wall may be less than half 
an inch in thickness. A good rule to follow 
in designing gasoline motor cylinders of 4 
inches in diameter and upward is to multi- 
ply the bore of the cylinder in inches by .075, 
which will give the proper thickness of wall. 
In your case, the cylinder being 5 inches in 
diameter, this figures out at 3-8 inch. Your 
water space is a little on the small side, and 
would be better if it were one and a half 
times the thickness of the cylinder wall, or 
9-16 inch in your case. The jacket wall has 
no appreciable pressure to stand and so 
may be made of any convenient thickness 
that the foundryman can cast. 


Dimensions of Valves. 
Editor Tue AUTOMOBILE: 

[203].—Will you kindly furnish me with 
a formula for calculating the size and lift of 
valves for a gasoline engine with 4-inch 
bore and 4 I-2-inch stroke, running at 1,800 
revolutions a minute. W. L. M. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

The speed mentioned, 1,800 revolutions 
a minute, is excessive for the normal run- 
ning speed of a motor of the dimensions 
mentioned, especially if there is but a sin- 
gle cylinder. Eighteen hundred revolutions 
a minute is equivalent to a piston speed of 
more than 1,300 feet a minute. It will not 
be advisable to attempt a speed of more than 
1,200 revolutions a minute, which will make 
the piston speed goo feet a minute. The best 
of designing, workmanship and material 
must be employed if the motor is to be run 
normally at this speed. The inlet valve 
port should be of such size that the gas 
passing through it will not move faster than 
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100 feet a minute; the exhaust valve port 
should permit the exhaust gases to travel 
less rapidly, about 85 feet a minute. The 
following formula will give good results for 
a high-speed motor: 


Let S = piston speed in feet per minute. 
A = area of cylinder in square inches. 
I = area of inlet valve port in 
square inches. 
E = area of exhaust valve port in 
square inches. 
A—S A—S 


Then J = 6,000 and E = 5,000. 

Assuming that your motor will run at 
1,200 revolutions, giving a piston speed of 
goo feet a minute, the inlet valve port will 
have a diameter of 1.5 inches and the ex- 
haust valve port 1.7 inches. The lift should 
be one-fourth the diameter of the valve, in 
order to obtain the benefit of the full area 
of the port. 


| Rotary Tire Pump. 


No automobilist needs to be reminded of 
the fact that there are a good many pleas- 
anter occupations than pumping up a big 
tire on a hot day. It was bad enough in the 
old bicycle days, when the rider had to 
pump up a tire with a little affair forcing 
in about a thimbleful of atmosphere at every 
finger-pinching stroke; but with tires as big 
as one’s leg to be inflated to steam-boiler 
pressure the task is infinitely worse. The 
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has two opposed cylinders. The pistons are 
of brass, packed with cupped leathers; 
brass balls, held in place by light springs, 
form the valves. The crank shaft, which is 
rotated by means of a handle, is located 
above the center, so that the greatest power 
is applied when the compression stroke is 
being made. The handle fits into a slot cut 
in the end of the crank shaft, and may be 
shortened for fast pumping under light 
pressure, and lengthened and worked more 
slowly as the pressure rises toward the end 
of the inflating operation. The pump is 
held securely on the side of the car, or else 
on the wheel by special brackets of polished 
brass provided for the purpose. A pressure 
gauge on the pump indicates the point to 
which inflation should be carried, and en- 
sures the uniform inflation of all the tires. 
When the pump is assembled in the factory 
a small amount of flake graphite is placed 
in the crank case; this is said by the mak- 
ers to be all the lubrication required during 
the life of the pump; and graphite has the 
advantage of not damaging the leather 
packing or rubber washers used in the 
pump. The device may be attached and de- 
tached almost instantly, or may be per- 
manently attached to the car or garage wall 
if desired. 





The Country Editor. 


We had a proposition pushed up to us 
the other day that made us feel somewhat 
dizzy. It was that we may buy a second hand 
automobile and run our delinquent sub- 
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work to be done has grown enormously, 
but the available muscular power remains 
about the same. These reasons and sundry 
others of a technical nature have caused 
the expenditure of considerable inventive 
genius on the problem wf how to enable a 
man to pump up a big tire with reasonable 
speed and without acquiring a sore back in 
the operation. The device here illustrated 
is the result of an endeavor to solve the 
problem. 

The Lea pump, manufactured by the 
Motor Car Specialty Co., of Trenton, N. J., 


scribers down. We must say that the idea 
of running around the country in an up-to- 
date rig took our fancy, the only objection 
would be what some of our would-be sub- 
scribers, and the delinquent ones too would 
think that we had struck a legacy from 
some millionaire uncle and decide that we 
did not need their wheels any more, so 
sadly we have turned the proposition down, 
realizing that our friends will see that our 
self-denial will meet with its just reward 
in the future in the shape of enough wheels 
to enable us to half sole our undermobiles. 
—Nicollet (Minn.) Leader. 
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Automatic Spark Advancing Device. 


No. 789,028.—T. B. Jeffery, of Kenosha, 
Wis. 

This is a centrifugal governor for auto- 
matically advancing the time of the spark, 
and provided also with means for retarding 
the spark time when the speed of the motor 
has reached the limit desired. The two 
weights, 33, are connected by links to the 
arms 88, which project from a central 
sleeve on which the timer, indicated by 5 
and 6, is loosely mounted. The expansion 
of these weights in opposition to the springs 
16 rotates the sleeve to advance the spark. 
The timer, however, is not directly con- 
nected to the sleeve, but has a lug, 9, which 
plays between lugs Zo 10 on the sleeve, 











JEFFERY AUTOMATIC SPARK TIMER. 


being normally held against the left-hand 
lug by a spring (not shown).. When the 
weights have so far expanded as to bring 
the head of the sliding rod 17 against the 
lug 9, the latter is pulled against the right- 
hand lug zo in opposition to the spring just 
mentioned, and this retards the spark suffi- 
ciently to prevent further increase in the 
“ engine’s speed. 


Gas Engine Governor. 
No. 789,027.—T. B. Jeffery, of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 
A modified mechanism for accomplishing 
the same results as are produced by the 
device claimed in No. 789,028. 


Automatic Cut-Out Switch. 


No. 787,024.—R. N. Chamberlain, of De- 
pew, N. Y. 


This is a device for charging storage bat- 
teries to overcome the objection inherent in 
the ordinary switch, which is released by an 
electromagnet connected across the battery 
terminals. This objection is that when the 
battery is charged at a high rate its back 
pressure is higher than when it is charged 
at a low rate, and consequently will actuate 
the switch before the battery is fully 
charged. In the device claimed, an electro- 
magnet releases the switch, but this electro- 
magnet is energized only when its circuit is 
closed by another electromagnet, which at- 
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tracts an armature. The second electro- 
magnet has a differential winding, one coil 
being connected across the battery so that it 
receives the full charging voltage, and the 
other being shunted around a resistance in 
the charging circuit. As the two coils op- 
pose each other, it results that a high de- 
gree of excitation in one is opposed by the 
correspondingly high excitation in the other, 
with the result that the magnetic intensity 
produced is substantially the same what- 
ever the rate of charge. 


Spring Seat. 

No. 788,661.—T. J. Lindsay, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

This is a spring seat designed to em- 
brace the rear axle and be either fast or 
loose thereon, as may be desired. In order 
to permit it to be attached directly to the 
axle without slipping over the axle end, in 
case the latter should be enlarged, the 
spring seat is split horizontally like a pillow 
block and is clamped on the axle by two 
bolts separate from the bolts holding the 
spring. If desired loose on the axle, the 
two halvés are separated by shims. To 
prevent lengthwise movement of the seat, 
it is held by a screw screwed into the axle 
at the bottom, and having a square head 
which works in a rectangular slot in the 
bottom half of the spring seat. This per- 
mits the seat to rock if it is designed to be 
loose. 


Steam Engine. 

No. 788,610.—F. E. Stanley, of Newton, 
Mass. 

This invention has to do with the design 
of the crosshead and its guides and the 
method of taking up wear. The crosshead 
C runs between balls 44, which bear 








STANLEY STEAM ENGINE. 


against the guides 33. These guides are 
attached to the ends of the cross pieces 77, 
and the slight amount of wear which will 
occur between the balls and their grooves 
is taken up by springing the column 66 
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together by means of the bolts 5 5, the col- 
umns being sufficiently flexible to permit 
this. 
Automatic Tire Pump. 
No. 789,024.—J. N. Hibbard and A. C. 
McCord, of Chicago, Illinois. 
This is a small air pump secured directly 


HIBBARD AUTOMATIC TIRE INFLATER, 


to the spokes of the wheels and having a 
plunger actuated by a cam sleeved on the 
wheel hub and anchored against rotation. 
In the drawing, 16 is the pump barrel and 
55 represents the lobes of the cam, which 
may be one or more. An arm, 12, and 
chain, 13, attached to the cam prevent it 
from rotating. To prevent the air pump 
from continuing to work after a sufficient 
pressure has been produced, the plunger ‘is 
held back from the cam, against the spring 
(not shown), which tends to hold it against 
the cam, by means of the latch, 31, which is 
actuated by a second plunger, 19, shown in 
the detail sketch. This plunger is held 
normally by the spring 34 in such position 
that it does not act on the latch 37, but 
when the air pressure is sufficient to over- 
come this spring the plunger forces the 
latch into position to hold the plunger of 
the air pump. In a modified construction 
the cam is held against rotation by a 
weighted arm, and the controlling plunger 
and latch are dispensed with. Thus when 
the air pressure reaches a certain point the 
pressure of the pump plunger against the 
cam will be sufficient to overcome the 
weight and cause’ the cam to rotate with 
the wheel. 


Spare Tire Receptacle. 

No. 788,215.—G. E. Mitchell, of Chelsea, 
Mass. 

This is a circular leather case like a shal- 
low bandbox, but flexible, and designed to 
be suspended under the floor of the ton- 
neau, At one side it is slit open for a suit- 
able distance for the insertion of the tire 
case, and is closed by lacing to exclude 
water. The spare inner tube may be laid 
inside the case; and the central space, which 
would otherwise be unoccupied, is utilized 
for a separate pocket for tools or the like. 
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To SUBSCRIBERS. 

The index to Vol. XI of Tue Avto- 
MOBILE, July to December, 1904, publica- 
tion of which has been delayed, is now 
ready, and those who desire to bind the 
volume can procure copies, free of c'.arge, 
by addressing a request to this office. 
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Education No such automobile law 
in Auto as the one that was 
Legislation. enacted at the ninth ses- 
sion of the North Dakota assembly early 
this spring would have been allowed to slip 
through the legislature of any of the states 
that have had more experience with auto- 
mobiles and automobile lawmaking. Doubt- 
less it was an oversight rather than delib- 
erate intention that resulted in the passage 
of a measure containing a clause which 
leaves entirely to the discretion of a magis- 
trate whether he shall inflict a penalty for a 
first violation of any provision of the act, 
that is, as mild as a $5 fine or as severe as 
a fine of $100 plus imprisonment for thirty 
days in the county jail. A number of the 
provisions of the act are, of course, of 
minor importance, such as blowing a horn 
at a distance of at least fifteen rods when 
approaching a horse-drawn vehicle from be- 
hind, and passing on the left of vehicles, 
teams and persons moving or headed in the 
same direction; yet it is left entirely to the 
magistrate to decide as to the degree of 
punishment for violations. 
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Not only this, but the law specifically 
makes the owner of a car responsible for 
any violation of its provisions by a driver 
or operator of the car who is his “agent.” 

That a law so imperfect and fixing such 
heavy penalties for such mild offences 
should be allowed to be spread on the stat- 
ute books of any state shows clearly the 
need of organization among the automobile 
owners of the commonwealth and earnest 
work at the capitol to counteract the influ- 
ence of the agriculturist and horse owner, 
which is so evident. 

In the older communities of the East, 
where the populace is more accustomed to 
the automobile and the legislators have 
wrestled longer with the difficult problem 
of satisfying the demands for drastic repres- 
sion of the automobilist without enacting 
measures that contain invalidating features, 
or are so severe as effectually to block 
progress along a new line of industrial en- 
deavor in America, the matter of preparing 
a bill that shall have the effect desired with- 
out being unjust, has become a very diffi- 
cult one and is no longer lightly undertaken. 
There the energetic work before legislative 
committees of the united automobilists, 
through their club representatives and deal- 
ers’ associations, has convinced the law- 
makers that there is more than one side— 
and that the horse drivers’ side—to the 
question. 

It has been learned, too, that magistrates 
and judges are human, after all, and that 
they, like a multitude of other people, may 
entertain a prejudice that only diminishes 
or disappears with a growth of familiarity 
with the new method of transportation. If 
the frailties of human nature make it un- 
wise to give the police courts of the East, 
where automobiles are common, too much 
power in the infliction of penalties, what 
shall be said of the power conferred by the 
North Dakota law upon magistrates of the 
plains and hills, the majority of whom are 
no doubt owners of horses and quite unfa- 
miliar with automobiles? 


* 


Copper An interesting report 
One Piece from abroad, printed 
Radiators. elsewhere in this issue, 
states that the Swiss Gordon Bennett chal- 
lengers will be fitted with honeycombed 
radiators made out of one piece without 
joints. With the recollection in mind of 
the innumerable number of separate pieces 
which compose the best modern honeycomb 
radiators, the statement at first seems to be 
incredible. But a further reading, how- 
ever, shows that it is only a new applica- 
tion of a*well known electrolytic process of 
depositing a shell of copper on a carefully 
prepared mold. This process has for some 
time been adopted abroad and is now being 
tried at home in fitting copper jackets to the 
cylinders of motors, and has been quite suc- 
cessful, aiding in the reduction of weight 
and getting rid of mechanical means of 
fastening. 
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Assuming that its adaptation to the form- 
ation of coolers is equally successful, it will 
doubtless be a solution of a present diffi- 
cult problem. On the integrity of the radi- 
ator depends not only the successful opera- 
tion of the water-cooled car, but the very 
existence of the motor itself, which, left 
without an outlet for disposing of the 
energy not transformed into useful work, 
would speedily become the means of its own 
destruction. — 

The use of a one-piece radiator, of course, 
would not make it any the less a necessity 
on the part of the driver to exercise care 
in handling his car, for its walls would still 
need to be extremely thin for greatest effi- 
ciency. However, the vibrations and jars 
which such a fragile construction is subject 
to would be less likely to lead to the dis- 
integration of a radiator made of, what 
would be practically, a continuous sheet 
rather than assemblage of small parts, held 
water tight by a none .too pliable metal 
solder, and the conductivity of the all-cop- 
per radiator would be high. 

The invention seems to mark an advance 
in construction, especially if the cost of 
construction is less than by the process, as 
our’ correspondent states. Results of prac- 
tical road trials of the cars so equipped will 
be awaited with much interest. 


* 


The disastrous _trans- 
Abuse of Mediterranean auto-boat 
Auto- Boats. race from Algiers on the 
African coast to Toulon, France, has sim- 
ply repeated the old lesson that a practically 
open boat is not 2 suitable vessel in which 
to make headway in a heavy sea. Espe- 
cially so when the boat has a weak hull and 
is fitted with engines powerful enough to 
rack a boat severely even in comparatively 
smooth water. The unseaworthiness of the 
open, or semi-decked boat has been fre- 
quently referred to in these pages. As a 
speed machine in quiet or land-locked 
waters, the auto-boat in skillful hands is a 
delightful instrument of sport. The “dash” 
which is characteristic of French sportsmen 
is no doubt responsible for the carrying out 
of the hazardous race, which has had so tn- 
fortunate a termination, happily without loss 
of life. It is certainly not for want of 
knowledge of the dangers run that the dis- 
aster was invited, for in the theory and 
practice of naval architecture the French 
nation has always been to the fore. The 
risk attached to the operation of fragile 
high-powered boats is well understood in 
naval circles, and knowledge of this risk 
has caused more than one naval power to 
practically abandon the comparatively large 
and safe torpedo boat in favor of the still 
larger destroyer, for the sea-keeping quali- 
ties of a boat increase rapidly with increase 
in dimensions. 

To those who are well informed, the dis- 
astrous ending of the French race will not 
teach anything new, nor will it cause rash 
denunciation of auto-boat racing in general. 


Use Not 
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Rather will it come as a confirmation of 
the belief that the auto-boat should be used 
and not misused, and that it is as much out 
of place in deep sea racing as its elder 
brother—the automobile—is on land in 
traveling on  boulder-strewn mountain 
slopes or fording streams. 


* 


News of the withdrawal of the Locomo- 
bile car from the American entries in the 
Gordon Bennett race by its owner, Dr. Har- 
old E. Thomas, of Chicago, has been re- 
ceived by the sportsmen and members of the 
trade with astonishment and something akin 
to dismay. That such a promising candidate 
for cup honors, one that would worthily 
uphold American engineering skill, should 
be out of the race before the start and that 
from no known cause other than alleged 
pique of the owner is certainly a most re- 
gretable situation, and one not without seri- 
ous embarrassment to the Automobile Club 
of America in its official capacity as the rep- 
resentative of the United States. Pending 
authoritative ‘and final information, which 
up to the time of writing we have been un- 
able to secure, we are not in a position to 
pass judgment upon this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. From what we know of the owner 
of the car, however, we should need more 
convincing evidence than is before us to be- 
lieve him a quitter. 





SHERIFF TURNED DOWN. 


Evens Matters be: 3 Wholesale Arrest of 
Washington Automobilists 


Special Correspondence. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 15.—Quite a 
stir was created Saturday at the horse show 
given by the Chevy Chase Club at Chevy 
Chase, Md., by the action of the deputy 
sheriff of Montgomery county in arresting 
twenty or more persons for operating an au- 
tomobile in Maryland without a state li- 
cense. The clubhouse is only a quarter of a 
mile from the District line and the entire 
membership of the club is made up of promi- 
nent Washingtonians. Naturally they do 
not relish the idea of having to send to An- 
napolis for a state license to operate their 
cars a quarter of a mile through the state 
of Maryland, and the chances are that 
strong representations will be made to Gov- 
ernor Warfield to make an exception in their 
case. 

The trouble arose through the refusal to 
admit the deputy sheriff, who was not in 
uniform, and had no ticket of admission, to 
the grounds. Smarting under his defeat 
he came back to the clubhouse where he 
saw a number of automobiles lined up wait- 
ing for their owners. Finding they had no 
Maryland license he promptly put the driv- 
ers under arrest and ordered them to get 
ready to go to Rockville, the county seat of 
Montgomery county. The deputy § an- 
nounced that he would not hold the 
other drivers on that particular occasion, 
but that later he would come prepared to ar- 
rest all drivers who were without a state 
license. Some interesting developments are 
looked for. 








Eighteen hundred and ten automobile li- 
cense certificates have been issued by the 
authorities of Cleveland, O. 
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TESTING PITTSBURG 
LICENSE ORDINANCE. 


Local Club Advises Non-Payment of Ex- 
tra Fee Imposed by New Law— 
Employs Counsel and Makes Test 
Case of Club Member— Public 
Opinion with Automobilists. 


Special Correspondence. 

Pirrspurc, May 12.—The agitation over 
the proposed payment of an extra tax on au- 
tomobiles is likely to result in a long, hard- 
fought legal battle. On the one hand, it is 
claimed that for two years the city author- 
ities have been attempting in one way and 
another to discriminate against automobil- 
ists, chiefly in the way of exacting more rev- 
enue. This disposition has led to repeated 
attempts to force through the city council au- 
tomobile ordinances that would be unjust. 
On the other hand, city officials claim that 
protests received from citizens on account 
of the large amount of money invested in 
automobiles, and the danger to pedestrians 
and carriages from their careless use, has 
caused them to try to equalize the burden 
by imposing a heavier tax on autoists. 

Until three weeks ago, according to the 
counsel of the Automobile Club of Pitts- 
burg, there was not an automobile ordi- 
nance in Pittsburg regulating taxation. The 
Pennsylvania state law provides that every 
municipality may pass an ordinance levying 
a tax of $3 per year on every automobile 
in the city. The Pittsburg council recently 
passed an ordinance providing for a license 
fee of $6 for a one-seated automobile and 
$10 for those with more than one seat. To 
this is added 50 cents for delinquency. The 
board of governors of the local club im- 
mediately took up the matter, and instructed 
Secretary W. Linford Smith to notify all 
members not to pay the license until the 
ordinance had been tested in the courts. A 
committee was appointed, and James Fran- 
ces Burke was retained as counsel to fight 
the case. Several consultations were held 
with City Solicitor W. B. Rogers, who in- 
sisted that the ordinance was legal and that 
the tax would have to be paid. 

To get the matter before the courts, it 
was finally agreed that some member of 
the club should be arrested for non-payment 
of the tax, and then make a test case of 
his arrest to determine the validity of the 
ordinance. Dr. J. A. Hawkins, a prominent 
physician of East End, was selected as the 
victim. Charges were made against him 
May 8 for non-payment of the recently im- 
posed license fee. Acting on the advice of 
Attorney Burke, Dr. Hawkins made a ten- 
der of $3 to the city treasurer as payment 
for his annual license. This was refused, 
and legal proceedings against the doctor 
were begun at once. 

Attorney Burke claims that in imposing a 
tax of $6 for small automobiles and $10 for 
large ones, with a 50-cent penalty added for 
delinquency, the city council has overstepped 
its authority. According to the state law, 
he says, they have no right to go beyond 
the $3 limit named for an annual license fee. 
On the other hand, City Solicitor Rodgers 
and his assistant, T. D. Carnahan, claims 
that the city is justified in exacting the ex- 
tra tax, because its police powers as a mu- 
nicipality give it perfect freedom to demand 
more than the state act named. 

The case of Dr. Hawkins was heard in a 
justice’s court last week, and an appeal was 
taken May 10. If it is decided in favor of 
the city, there is a strong probability that 
the case will reach the supreme court. ' 

From present indications the city license 
will have to be paid, but the state license of 
$3, which is also asked, will not be paid. 
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The feeling is extremely bitter against cer- 
tain city officials on account of their well- 
known antipathy to automobiles. The press 
in general sides with the automobile club, 
and public opinion seems to regard the ex- 
tra license as a mild sort of hold-up on the 
800 automobile owners of Pittsburg. 


SPEED LAW IN MONTANA. 


Severe Penalties for Exceeding the Usual 
Limits in Town and Country. 


Any one who drives an automobile faster 
than eight miles an hour inside the limits 
of a city, fire district or thickly settled or 
business part of any town in the state of 
Montana, or faster than twenty miles an 
hour anywhere on the public highway out- 
side of such limits, is liable to a fine of not 
exceeding $100 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing sixty days, or by both penalties, for the 
first offense, according to the provisions of 
a law that was approved last March by Gov- 
ernor Toole. 

When approaching any person driving or 
riding a horse or mule the person having 
control or charge of an automobile must ex- 
ercise every reasonable precaution to pre- 
vent frightening the animal and to insure 
the safety and protection of its driver. 
Should the horse or mule appear frightened 
the automobilist must reduce his speed and 
if requested by the driver of the horse, by 
signal or otherwise, must not proceed far- 
ther toward the animal unless such move- 
ment be necessary to avoid accident or until 
the animal appears to be under the control 
of its driver. 

When approaching and passing over cross 
roads the automobile must be slowed down 
below the maximum legal rates specified and 
not driven faster than is reasonable and 
proper, having regard to the traffic and the 
use of the intersecting ways. 








DRASTIC DAKOTA LAW. 


Owner May Be Imprisoned for Mild Of- 
fenses of His Chauffeur. 


Twenty-five miles an hour is the maxi- 
mum legal rate at which automobiles may 
be driven anywhere on the public high- 
ways in the State of North Dakota, under 
the new law passed by the last legislature 
in Bismarck and which went into effect im- 
mediately upon its passage. This is North 
Dakota’s first automobile law and it does 
not provide for registration and numbering. 

The highest speed permissible within any 
city or village in the state is eight miles 
an hour. Observance of the usual law of 
the road is obligatory, and the driver of an 
automobile is required to stop his car when 
signaled by the driver of any vehicle drawn 
by horses, if the meeting occurs outside of 
the limits of any incorporated city, until the 
horses have passed. 

Every gasoline automobile shall use a 
muffler when driven on the public highway, 
and must be provided with a horn or bell 
which, when the car is operated outside of 
a city or village, must be blown or rung 
“when approaching from behind a vehicle 
propelled by horses at a distance of at least 
fifteen rods,” and, in city or village, wher- 
ever there may be danger of collision or ac- 
cident. At least one suitable lighted lamp 
must be carried during the hours of dark- 
ness. 

The new law is novel in one particular 
besides the comparatively high speed limit 
in the open country. It seems that the leg- 
islators intended to make the owner of a 
car responsible for any violation of the law 
with the machine whether by the owner 
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himself or by an employee of the owner 


although the phraseology of the section re- 
lating to this is very hazy. The section 
reads: 

“Any person whether driver or operator 
of any such automobile or the owner there- 
of whose agent the driver or operator shall 
be, who shall violate any of the provisions 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than five dollars and not more than fifty 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail 
not less than five days nor more than thirty 
days, or both such fine and imprisonment. 
And in addition thereto shall be liable for 
damages in a civil action to any person who 
shall have been injured in person or prop- 
erty by reason of any such violation.” 

From this section it will be seen that the 
law is most drastic; should the hired chauf- 
feur neglect to stop his employer’s car upon 
signal from the driver of a horse outside 
of an incorporated city and remain station- 
ary until the other had passed, the owner 
of the car could, at the discretion of the 
magistrate, be not only fined from $5 to 
$50, but also imprisoned for from five to 
thirty days, and furthermore be liable for 
damages in case the horse took fright and 
ran away. And all of this for the first 
offense. 

It behooves any tourist who may be pass- 
ing through North Dakota to the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition (including Messrs. Huss 
and Megargel, driving Old Scout and Old 
Steady) to observe the utmost precaution 
to conform to the provisions of this re- 
markable act. 


DELAWARE LAW PLEASING. 


Automobilists Satisfied with Its Provisions— 
Road Building in Newcastle. 





Special Correspondence. 

Witmincton, Del., May 15.—The Dela- 
ware Automobile Association, at a meeting 
held at the Wilmington Country Club a few 
nights ago, took up the new state automobile 
law and discussed it at length, and, judging 
from the remarks of some of the members, 
it appeared to be pretty generally favored. 
There is no great opposition to the act. Its 
terms are considered reasonable, as a rule, 
and very little difficulty will be experienced 
in complying with the requirements. There 
is one feature in particular which is pleas- 
ing to machine owners, and that is the sec- 
tion providing for registration and annual 
fee to the state. Under the law, an addi- 
tional license or tax cannot be imposed 
either by municipalities or counties. 

The association is co-operating with the 
authorities in the enforcement of the law, 
and also in the matter of street and road im- 
provement, and it is likely that the advent 
of the machine in such large numbers will 
prove a great factor in the movement for 
better roads, which is now becoming pretty 
general in upper Delaware. 

It was largely through the efforts of own- 
ers of automobiles that the last legislature 
was prevailed upon not to abolish the good 
roads law altogether, which permits the state 
to appropriate one-third of the cost of road 
building to the extent of $30,000 a year. 
The residents of Newcastle county, in 
which Wilmington is located, were pleased 
with the law and took advantage of its pro- 
visions, and since its passage two years ago 
about ten miles of improved roads have 
been built, the county paying two-thirds of 
the cost. In the two lower counties the situ- 
ation is just the reverse. Kent, the middle 
county, it is believed, did not build any 
roads, and so far as can be learned Sussex 
built only about one mile. Instead of abol- 
ishing the law, it was amended to apply only 
to Newcastle county. 
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ELABORATE TOUR PLANS. 
How Chicago-St. Paul Run Is to Be Made 


Easy and Inexpensive. 


Entry blanks, route maps and programs of 
the proposed Chicago-St. Paul automobile 
tour in July have been mailed by the St. 
Paul and Chicago clubs to automobilists 
throughout the central territory. The en- 
tertainment features cover a period from 
July 4 to July 14. 

The plans for this tour of approximately 
475 miles are very elaborate and carefully 
prepared. They contemplate the assembling 
in Chicago of parties of automobilists from 
clubs in cities east and south of Chicago, 
and from Milwaukee and Racine for the offi- 
cial start. Other clubs to the west and 
along the proposed route of the tour are ex- 
pected to join as the procession advances. 
The promoters of the tour hope to see 1,000 
automobiles from out of town enter St. Paul 
in a procession on the Fourth of July, when 
the buildings are decorated and the city is 
in carnival. The St. Paul A. C. has invoked 
the favorable attitude of the American Au- 
tomobile Association toward the run by se- 
curing a sanction for the tour, and the aid 
of the Illinois Automobile Association is 
being given freely to it. 

It is proposed to start the run from Chi- 
cago in two sections, those drivers who de- 
sire to proceed leisurely leaving on June 30 
and the others on July 1, the two taking re- 
spectively five and four days for the tour. 
The route is to be marked plainly by the 
use of confetti scattered by pilot cars. New 
features that will add to the convenience 
and pleasure of the trip will be the furnishing 
to each-entrant of four passenger or guest 
badges and one chauffeur’s badge which 
will entitle the wearers to all courtesies 
along the route and after reaching St. Paul. 
All the cost of entertaining the visitors is 
to be borne by the A. C. of St. Paul, and 
the cost of conducting the tour is to be de- 
frayed by the Chicago Automobile Club out 
of moneys received from the $10 entrance 
fee, for which the entrant will be given an 
official license entitling the holder to a cer- 
tificate of honor upon completion of the 
journey. It has been decided that no 
charges whatever will be made to the tour- 
ist for the main features of their entertain- 
ment in St. Paul, which include luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, dances, receptions, con- 
certs, boatrides, regattas and fishing trips. 

Fifty expert repairmen, whom the leading 
automobile factories are to be asked to de- 
tail, and an equal number of expert tire re- 
pairers from the tire factories, are to be dis- 
tributed at important points along the route. 
Low rates for hotel accommodations along 
the route and after arrival at the end of the 
trip are being arranged for, and marshals 
will precede the tourists each day to make 
reservations of quarters and to mark any 
places in the road where there is any chance 
of error. 

The return trip is scheduled to begin on 
July 13, but arrangements have been made 
for the free storage in St. Paul of any of 
the cars of tourists who may wish to go on 
by train to Portland for a visit to the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition. Also special freight 
rates will be secured for those who desire 
to ship their machines back to Chicago in- 
—_ of taking the time to make the run by 
road. 


ORPHANS’ DAY REHEARSAL. 


In order to more accurately estimate the 
number of cars that will be required to ac- 
commodate the several thousand orphans on 
the occasion of the outing to be given them 
by the New York Motor Club on June 7, the 
Orphans’ Day Committee arranged with sev- 
eral of the local dealers for a few cars and 
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gave the children of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, at Broadway and 150th street, a 
short ride, or rehearsal as it was called, one 
day last week. 

The officials of the institution were en- 
thusiastic over the matter. The girls and 
boys were lined up in separate divisions on 
the Broadway sidewalk, and first the girls 
and then the boys were taken aboard, and all 
given a ride around the block. 

It was shown that the average car wiil 
comfortably carry eight children and a 
driver. The club will now put forth its best 
endeavors to secure 1,000 automobiles, as it 
will require at least this number to ensure 
accommodations for all the little ones. 

The cars used were a White steamer, fur- 
nished by Carl Paige, manager of the New 
York branch; a Ford from John Wana- 
maker; a Knox from the New York branch; 
a Pope-Toledo from the Pope New York 
garage; an Oldsmobile from the Harrolds 
Motor Car Co., and Col. K. C. Pardee with 
a Maxwell. 


GLIDDEN TROPHY TOUR. 


First Annual Event to Start July 11, Con- 
tinuing for Two Weeks. 


The first tour for the Glidden trophy is 
scheduled to start from New York City on 
Tuesday, July 11, and will continue for two 
weeks. The route as at present outlined 
will be by way of Hartford, Boston and 
Pofttsmouth; two days will be spent in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire at the 
time of the annual Mount Washington Hill 
Climb, thus affording the participants an 
opportunity to witness this contest. The 
return trip will be made through Nashua, 
N. H., Worcester and Lenox, Mass., and 
Poughkeepsie. 

Before turning the matter over to the 
touring committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, which will have direct 
charge of the tour, the Glidden Commission, 
at a recent meeting decided that the event 
should be made a combination pleasure run 
and contest. Therefore, the committee, in 
formulating rules governing same, will not 
provide such as will prove too trying to the 
participants. Each car will be required to 
start at a fixed time, and must report at 
some designated point within a specified 
time daily. 

Entry blanks and other information con- 
cerning the tour can be obtained from 
Augustus Post, chairman of the A. A. A. 
Touring Committee, 31 West Forty-second 
street, New York City. 








COL. GREEN’S GARAGE ON WHEELS. 


Special Correspondence. 

St. Louis, May 16.—When E. H. R. 
Green, son of Mrs. Hetty Green, came to 
St. Louis last week to see the automobile 
races at Delmar race track, he brought his 
“Garage on Wheels” with his line of private 
machines. 

Mr. Green, who is president of the Texas 
Midland Railroad, carries his machines about 
the country in a special car, which resem- 
bles a combination baggage and passenger 
coach. Not only are the machines provided 
for, but there are quarters for machinists 
and drivers, and a machine shop fully 
equipped, A full set of extra parts, from 
nuts and washers to an axle, is carried and 
almost any breakdown in the most isolated 
part of the country could be repaired as 
quickly as if in New York. 

The car is 65 feet long, divided into three 
sections. In the first part are stored four 
of the latest high-power automobiles. The 
second section is the machine shop, while the 
third is fitted up as quarters for the ma- 
chinists. 
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OPENING OF MORRIS PARK. 


Special Match Races and Speed Trials 
Arranged for May 20. 


The well-known Morris Park race track, 
located in the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City, will be thrown open to the pub- 
lic for the first time as an automobile race 
course on Saturday, May 20, this being the 
occasion of the first of a series of ten race 
meets scheduled for the season under the 
auspices of the Morris Park Motor Racing 
Club. The main track is 1 5-16 miles in 
circumference, and in addition there is an 
inner course of one mile, and a straight- 
away 100 feet in width and three-quarters 
of a mile in length. The average width of 
the home stretch on the main track is 100 
feet, while that of the back stretch averages 
125 feet in width. The turns have been well 
banked and oiled, and the entire course has 
been rolled hard and smooth, making the 
surface ideal for automobile racing. 

In addition to the list of events as previ- 
ously announced in these pages, there will 
be a match race between Barney Oldfield, 
driving the Peerless Green Dragon, and 
Charles Basle, who will drive H. L. Bow- 
den’s Flying Dutchman No. 1, the Mercedes 
racer with which Mr. Bowden covered the 
mile at Ormond last January in 32 4-5 sec- 
onds, the fastest mile recorded for an auto- 
mobile. 

It was originally announced that Oldfield 
would appear against H. W. Fletcher, in 
the De Dietrich car, in which he lowered the 
world’s one-mile road record in Cuba last 
February, but some doubt was expressed as 
to his being able to have the machine in 
shape in time for this meet, so Basle and 
the Flying Dutchman were substituted in- 
stead. Oldfield is now in Cleveland, where 
the Green Dragon is being overhauled and 
“tuned up” for this event. In addition to 
his match race, he will endeavor to lower 
the mile track record now held by himself. 

Major C. J. S. Miller has entered his 
30-horsepower Renault, and will drive the 
car in the amateur class. This car, it will 
be remembered, with Joseph Tracy at the 
wheel, scored second in the recent Cuban 
road race. Hollander and Tangeman, of 
New York, have entered a go-horsepower 
F. I. A. T.; William Wallace, of Boston, 
has challenged Major Miller for a race at 
ten miles for a suitable cup, or a side bet 
of $1,000, and if such a race is arranged 
Mr. Wallace will drive his F. IL A. T. 
racer. 

In addition to the cars mentioned, a num- 
ber of new racing machines will be seen in 
public for the first time at this meet, among 
them being R. E. Old’s Reo Bird, a White 
steamer, which has been entered for the 
Vanderbilt cup race, and a Franklin mid- 
dleweight car, the property of E. H. R. 
Green. 

The races are scheduled to start promptly 
at 2 o’clock p. m., and, judging from the 
number of fast machines and prominent 
drivers entered, if favored with good 
weather, present track records should be 
broken. 


EMPIRE TRACK RACES. 


List of Events for Opening Meet on 
Decoration Day. 


The Empire City Club, under whose aus- 
pices a number of automobile race meets 
will be held during the season at the Empire 
City track, Yonkers, has announced the list 
of events for its opening meet, to take place 
on Tuesday, May 30, Decoration Day. 

The list of events, which includes six 
separate events, and provides for several 
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types of cars from stock runabouts to rac- 
ers, is as follows: 

Diamond Cup race, five miles, free-for- 
all, flying start—Trophy awarded manufac- 
turer whose car wins it three times. 

Dealers’ Handicap, two miles—Cars to be 
regularly listed models, with full catalogue 
equipment; cars listed at $3,500 to be placed 
on scratch, others to be allowed 30 yards 
for each $100 decrease in price. Cars sub- 
ject to sale at prices named. Prize, $100 
cup. 

Yonkers Cup, five miles, free-for-all— 
First prize, $100 cash or plate; second prize, 
$50 cash or plate. 

Empire Cup Handicap, five miles, free- 
for-all—First prize, $100 cup; second prize, 
$50 cup. 

Mount Vernon Cup, three miles—Cars 
weighing 881 to 1,432 pounds. Prize, $100 
7 

estchester Cup, three miles—Touring 
cars costing $2,500 and less, equipped per 
catalogue specifications, except that lamps, 
baskets, tops, mud guards and mufflers need 
not be carried. Each car to carry three 
passengers in addition to driver. Cars to 
line up with dead engines and with all pas- 
sengers aboard. At starter’s signal en- 
gines are to be started and race begins. 
First prize, $100 cup; second prize, $50 
cup. 

The entries will close with Frank J. Mac- 
Kain, secretary, 390 Washington street, New 
York City, on May 22. 


WORCESTER HILL CLIMB. 


Officials Named—Two Additional Events 
Provided—Many Entries Received. 


Special Correspondence. 

Worcester, May 15.—The hill climbing 
committee of the A. C. of Worcester met at 
the Bay State Hotel on Saturday afternoon, 
and after the meeting the following officials 
for the contest to be held on Dead Horse 
hill on May 25 were announced: Referee, 
Elliott C. Lee; judges, S. M. Butler, Lewis 
R. Speare and James Dorr; starter, Asa 
Goddard; clerk of the course, Frederick E. 
Frost; assistants to clerk, H. P. Bagley 
and O. M. Savels; umpires, G. O. Draper, 
Carl H. Paige, W. B. Clark and Ira P. 
Smith; scorer, James Murphy; checkers, 
H. C. Goulding and William A. Chaffin; 
marshal, Sergeant Hill of the police de- 
partment. 

It has not yet been determined what 
timing apparatus will be used, though the 
committee is negotiating with the Boston 
Chronograph Club and the McMurtry peo- 
ple 

Dead Horse hill was surveyed last week, 
and was found to be. just one mile long. 
There is a 200-yard down grade stretch 
just before the starting line is reached, and 
the mile drive shows a gradual rise of 325 
feet. That portion of the hill which comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Worcester 
street department has been repaired and 
put in good condition, and the Leicester 
officials will commence work at once to put 
in shape the remainder of the course. 

A number of entries have been received 
from New York and Boston owners. Hol- 
lander and Tangeman on Saturday en- 
tered a 90-horsepower F. I. A. T. and the 
Grout Special steamer, which climbed the 
Pecowsic Hill in 34 seconds during the 
recent contest of the Springfield Club, has 
also been entered. 

Kalamazoo is becoming metropolitan in 
its way. Automobile drivers are being ar- 
rested and fined for driving their machines 
beyond the speed _limit—Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette. 
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NATIONAL RACING CIRCUIT. 


A.A.A. Announces Dates for Championship 
Series — Sanctions Granted. 


The Racing Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association has announced through 
its chairman, Robert Lee Morrell, plans for 
the National Automobile Racing Circuit and 
method of determining the track champion- 
ship for 1905, which will be decided by a 
point score. The provisions are as follows: 

In order to become eligible for this cham- 
pionship series, an entrant must obligate 
himself to compete at all circuit meets as 
long as his point score places him first or 
second position in the championship table. 

There will be added to the cost of a regu- 
lar sanction $25, and the entire amount 
obtained in this manner will be expended 
in the form of a special trophy, to go to 
the owner of the car scoring the greatest 
number of points during the series. 

The free-for-all championship race will 
be open to machines of all recognized types 
and weights, with the first prize not less 
than $150 cash, or plate, at the option of 
the winner. The distance shall not be less 
than five, nor more than ten miles. The 
winning car will be credited in the point 
scoring with 4 points, the second with 2 
points, and the third with 1 point. 

Circuit racing dates as at present ar- 
ranged are as follows: 

June 10, Morris Park, New York City. 

June 16, 17, Hartford, Conn., A. C, of 
Hartford. 

June 21, Baltimore, Md., A. C. of Mary- 
land. 

June 24, Philadelphia A. C. of Philadel- 

hia. 
r June 28, 29, Pittsburg, Pittsburg A. C. 

July 3, 4, A. A. A. Meet, Morris Park, 
New York City. 

July 22, Empire City track, New York 
City. 

August 1, 2, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

August 4, 5, Detroit, Motor Club of De- 
troit. 

August 11, 12, Cleveland, Cleveland A. C. 

August 18, 19, Buffalo, A. C. of Buffalo. 

August 26, to be granted. 

September 4, Boston, Boston A. C. 

oe 9, Providence, Rhode Island 


September 23, Morris Park, New York 
City. 

September 29, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

September 30, Empire City track, New 
York. 

The board has granted sanctions for the 
following meets: 

May 20, Morris Park, New York City. 

May 25, Worcester Hill Climb, Worces- 
ter, Mass., A. C. 

May 27, 29, 30, Chicago, Chicago A. C. 

May 30, Boston, Bay State A. A. 

May 30, Empire City track, New York 
City. 

Ton 3, Brighton Beach, New York City. 

june 17, Empire City track, New York 
City. 

July 4, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus A .C. 

July 6-8, St. Paul, A. C. of St. Paul. 

July 15, Morris Park, New York City. 

July 29, Morris Park, New York City. 


RENE DE KNYFF INJURED. 


A cablegram from Paris reports the seri- 
ous injury to Chevelier Rene de Knyff and 
his companion while making a trial run 
over the Gordon Bennett Cup course last 
Sunday. While traveling at a high rate of 
speed his car ran into another vehicle and 
the machine was overturned, its driver sus- 
taining several broken ribs and injuries 
about the head, while his companion was 
also considerably hurt. 
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KENTUCKIANS DINED. 


First Annual Banquet of Louisville Club 
Largely Attended. 





Special Correspondence. 

LoutsviLte, Ky., May 12.—The first an- 
nual banquet of the Louisville Automobile 
Club was given at the new Seelbach Hotel 
Saturday night, May 6. The majority of 
members of the club and several invited 
guests were present, including the mayor, 
members of the Board of Public Safety and 
Board of Public Works. The spread was 
unusually elaborate, and while the enjoy- 
ment amply repaid for the outlay, it is ex- 
pected the results accruing from this first 
banquet will be highly beneficial to automo- 
biling interests in Louisville. 

The chief interest of those present cen- 
tered in the remarks of the several speakers, 
among whom were President John Wilson, 
of the Louisville Club; William Fortune, 
president of the Automobile Club of In- 
diana; Dr. Carter Helm Jones, Harrison 
Robertson, associate editor of the Courier- 
Journal; M. Cary Peter and Dr. James B. 
Bullitt. 

_ President Wilson told of the organiza- 
tion of the club in March, 1903, with but 
twenty-one members, and of its steady 
growth to date; cited the good work ac- 
complished by the club in the interest of 
automobiling generally, and its efforts m 
advancing the good roads movement. “Our 
club has been particularly active in prevent- 
ing unjust and discriminating legislation,” 
he continued, “and is doing much to dis- 
courage reckless driving, and thus reduce 
the number of accidents to a minimum. We 
hope to make Louisville an ideal city for 
automobiling. The recently adopted ordi- 
nance regulating automobiles is a part of 
the club’s work. The city fathers were 
brought to see the automobile’s efficiency 
and safety, and it was proved to them that 
it is not the dangerous contrivance it is ad- 
vertised to be. We have as good automobile 
laws as could be desired, and we are grate- 
ful to the lawmakers. The small percentage 
of accidents in Louisville due to astomo- 
biles upholds the action of the city 
council and the contention of the 
framers of the ordinance. The majority 
of the very few accidents recorded here, 
however, have been due to the condition of 
the streets, either through holes or be- 
cause of their slippery condition at the time 
of the accidents. The policy of the Automo- 
bile Club of Louisville has been. and will 
continue to be so long as I am at its head, a 
policy of progress, and we will endeavor to 
win our way by education, not by force. 
All we have accomplished has beer done in 
this manner, and it is the best. Our club 
has grown rapidly, and before another year 
is past we expect to double its membership 
and to have within the fold a great many 
men who are now railing against the auto- 
mobile.” a 

Among those present were the following: 
William Fortune, W. E. Ambrose. E. H. 
Allen. Charles T. Ballard, Tra M. Barnett, 
Dr. R. A. Barnett, C. G. Bleasdale, G. G. 
Riggs. F. H. Bowen, Dr. Tames B. Bullitt, 
G. N. Coleman, W. FE. Castle, Charles 
Chreste, F. S. Cooke. Basil Doerhoefer, F 
M. Drummond, C. H. Dugan, Dr. W. T. 
Durrett. Dr. R. T. Dunn, A. Y. Ford, F. A. 
Fuller, Clarence Gardiner, F. N. Hartwell, 
Biscoe Hindman, T. J. Howell, F. J. Hum- 
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mell, Dr. R. L. Ireland, Joseph W. Irwin, 
Darwin W. Johnson, E. C. Jacobson, the 
Rev. Carter Helm Jones, H. R. Kendall, Dr. 
F. L. Klingman, Dr. F. W. Koehler, Walter 
S. Kohn, Hubert Levy, J. R. Lewman, 
Charles A. Lutz, A. T. McDonald, D. E. 
Mapother, Dr. Hugh Manning, W. S. Mau- 
ry, Oscar H. Marscheutz, J. L. McBurnie, 
Robinson A. McDowell, C. C. Mengel, Isaac 
P. Miller, Hughes Moore, A. Montenegro, 
Dr. Montenegro, A. T. Moran, W. H. Neill, 
H. H. Nettleroth, E. E. Paine, F. W. Par- 
fitt, M. Cary Peter, Dr. J. H. Peak, Dr. 
William Cook Pfingst, W. C. Paige, A. 
Thruston Pope, Harrison Robertson, John 
E. Roche, Louis Seelbach, C. D. Simpson, 
J. B. Smith, Llewellyn Smith, Dr. Skinner, 
Eugene Straus, John M. Strauss, Charles 
F. Taylor, Richard Tenbroeke, John W. 
Vreeland, John R. Watts, John H. Well, 
Prince Wells, George H. Wilson, L. H. 
Wymond and Charles F. Grainger. 


POLICE CHIEF COURTEOUS. 


Asks Co-operation of Worcester Club to 
Prevent Reckless Driving. 








Special Correspondence. 

Worcester, Mass., May 12.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Worcester Au- 
tomobile Club a letter received from Fred- 
eric M. Mitchell, chief of police of West 
Newton, regarding the apparent disregard 
of the speed regulations of his town on the 
part a number of automobilists was read 
and a resolution was adopted complimenting 
Chief Mitchell upon his courteous manner 
of calling attention to the existing condi- 
tions, and enjoining the club members to use 
due care in passing through Newton and 
other towns of the state. 

The Chief's letter read as follows: 

“Complaints are constantly being made at 
this office in regard to the high rate of speed 
at which automobiles pass through the 
streets of this city. While a large majority 
comply with the requirements of the law, 
there are a few who are fast bringing this 
popular pastime into disfavor with the pub- 
lic by their reckless driving, noticeably 
through narrow streets and at crossings. 

“Will you kindly use your influence with 
the members of your club to prevent any 
such occurrence, for by so doing you will 
prevent me from performing a very un- 
pleasant duty, which the law and public 
opinion demand.” 

This letter is certainly worthy of emula- 
tion, and it is reproduced here in order to 
give it the wider circulation it so well de- 
serves. When the authorities of other lo- 
calities, charged with the enforcement of the 
laws regulating the operation of automobiles 
on the highways of this country realize, as 
the Newton chief seems to, that ninety per 
cent. of the automobilists are law-abiding 
persons, and treat them as such, then will 
there be less disposition to evade or violate 
the laws, and a good move in the right direc- 
tion accomplished. 





TO BANQUET ST. PAUL TOURISTS. 


Special Correspondence. 

St. Paut, May 13.—One of the features 
of the entertainment to be given the auto- 
mobilists who take part in the Chicago-St. 
Paul run will be a banquet by the A. C. 
of St. Paul, where it is expected that covers 
will be laid for 2,500 guests. The banquet 
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will be held on the evening of July 5. The 
tourists will assemble at Rice Park at 6 
o'clock, and will form a procession to the 
banquet hall. 

Secretary B. A. Ledy has been advised 
that from thirty to forty tourists from 
Duluth and Superior will be present, and a 
large delegation is expected from Helena, 
Mont., and other Western cities. 

“As no man, rich or poor, likes to be 
‘gouged’ out of his money,” says Secretary 
Ledy, “there will be absolutely no charges 
for the entertainment features, which will 
be given by the St. Paul club. Luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, dancing, receptions, con- 
certs, fireworks, fishing trips, boatrides and 
regattas have been arranged to make every 
hour of the visit to the Twin Cities a pleas- 
ure. 


a 


NEWS NOTES OF THE CLUBS. 


Boston.—The Massachusetts Automobile 
Club will follow the example set by the New 
York Motor Club, and give the orphans of 
this city an outing early in June. The idea 
is meeting with much favor here, and many 
club members have signified their intention 
to furnish cars for the purpose. 


Betoir, Wis.—Owing to the fact that the 
Rockford Automobile Club wil! hold its 
race meet here on Julv 4, local machine 
owners are now organizing a club, and in a 
short time will hold a full meeting for the 
election of officers and selection of club 
quarters. 

VINELAND, N. J.—The Automobile Club 
of South Jersey, with headquarters here, has 
issued printed instructions with a view to 
familiarizing automobilists with the exact 
legal interpretaton of the new law recently 
passed by the state legislature, and which 
will go into effect on June I. 

West Cuester, Pa.—Twenty-five machine 
owners are resident here, and an effort is 
being made to organize a club. The pro- 
moters of the movement have called a run 
to be made to Atlantic City before the end 
of the present month, when it is expected 
organization will be perfected. It is pro- 
posed to ally the new club with the state or- 
ganization now in process of formation. 


Terre Haute, Ind—An automobile club 
has been formed in this city, and quarters 
secured over the Terre Haute Automobile 
Garage, 129 South Seventh street, which 
will be fitted up comfortably for the use of 
the members. A meeting will be held at an 
early date for the adoption of by-laws and 
election of officers, and at this time articles 
of incorporation will be filed. 


Peoria, Ill—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Peoria Automobile Club the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, H. 
B. Onken; vice-president, William Turn- 
bull; secretary, R. A. Whitney; treasurer, 
William H. Reese; directors, J. B. Bartholo- 
mew, M. E. Magruder, A. E. Augerson and 
S. K. Hatfield. Twelve applications for 
membership were favorably acted upon. 


Battrmore.—The second run of the A. C. 
of Maryland was most successful. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and 
some thirty odd guests accompanied the 
members to Bel Air—thirty-five miles out, 
where dinner was served, and afterward the 
run was continued to Churchville and Havre 
de Grace, over the route of the proposed 
’bus line, returning to the city late in the 
evening. The roads were good, and, besides 
one or two punctures, no accidents occurred. 
At a meeting of the club held last week 
eight new members were added to the roll. 
Preparations are being actively carried on 
for the orphans’ outing early in June. From 
present indications there will be about 200 
cars in line, carrying some 500 children. 
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AUTOMOBILE GAINS 
FAVOR IN CANADA. 


New Factories Organizing—Auto-Railway 
Service for Mountain District of British 
Columbia—Auto-Livery for Montreal 
—Interest Growing in Sport and In- 
dustry. 

Special Correspondence, 

MontTreAL, Can., May 12.—Among the 
season’s additions to Canadian automobile 
manufacturers is the Dominion Motor Car 
Company, of Montreal, recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000. In addition 
to the manufacture of automobiles and 
power boats, the new company will operate 
an automobile line for the transportation 
of freight and passengers. The incorpo- 
rators are Hershey Sneath Bryant, Frank 
Bernard Stockwell, Frederick N. Sedall, 
William F. J. Hart and Henry Noel Chau- 
vin, all of Montreal. 

The Franco-American Automobile Com- 
pany, also of Montreal, has petitioned the 
legislature for letters of incorporation, hav- 
ing for its object the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, power boats and accessories, and 
will also conduct an automobile livery. The 
company will occupy a specially built gar- 
age—a two-story brick building, 171 by 50 
feet, the largest in the city, if not in Canada. 
The incorporators are Thomas Craig, H. 
B. Rainville, S. Page, L. N. Patenuade and 
G. Husson, all of this city. 

A marked change has taken place in the 
local trade over conditions in former sea- 
sons. The buyers of 1905 in almost every 
instance call for and demand the higher 
priced accessories, evidently realizing that 
by fitting their cars with the best devices 
the market affords the chances for accidents 
will be largely eliminated. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will oper- 
ate an automobile passenger service be- 
tween Glacier and Field during the sum- 
mer, using twenty-five vehicles. This is 
the mountain district of British Columbia, 
and the cars will take in all of the famous 
mountain resorts along the line of the C. 
P. road. The distance between the two 
points is seventy-three miles. The many 
tourists who visit that section every year 
will find this addition to the transportation 
facilities a great improvement over former 
years, as it will obviate the necessity of 
having to wait for trains when the run to 
be made is but a comparatively short one. 
The machines to be used will be fitted with 
flanged wheels, and will be protected by 
glass fronts, but not otherwise enclosed. 
This will give the passengers an excellent 
opportunity to view the magnificent scenery 
which abounds on every hand. 

In a recent issue of the Canadian Maga- 
sine the writer says with regard to “Canada 
and the Automobile” that it is but natural 
that Canada should be behind such countries 
as the United States, Great Britain and 
France; not that we are less enterprising, 
but there is a difference between a small 
population and a large one, a thickly set- 
tled territory and the opposite. The roads 
in parts of Canada are good, but some of 
them are less than fifty years old, and a 
macadam road requires age to bring it to 
perfection. Again, the old régime in Cana- 
da left traces on the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal in the matter of narrow and tor- 
tuous streets which militate against the pop- 
ularity of the automobile. In Nova Scotia, 





New Brunswick and British Columbia—the 
most conservative parts of Canada—the au- 
tomobile is just now being introduced. In 
Quebec, with its population of 70,000 per- 
sons, only four automobiles were in use in 
1904. 


In Montreal only sixty licenses were 
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issued in 1904; and in the Province of Que- 
bec, where the roads and streets are more 
suitable, there were 400 machines in use. 
There are now three factories on this side 
of the border; there will be a large increase 
in the sale of automobiles, and more atten- 
tion will be given to the sport by all classes. 
Even business men will be forced to serious- 
ly consider the possibilities of the motor 
vehicle in express, delivery and dray work. 
The snow and ice which covers the streets 
for three months each year will retard 
this latter development until the cities of the 
Dominion learn that the snow must be re- 
moved from the streets immediately after its 
arrival. The automobile is destined to revo- 
lutionize our method of street cleaning and 
road building. The good roads movement 
gained much from the bicycle; it will gain 
even more from the automobile. 


TO MAKE FISCHER TRUCKS. 


St. Louis Car Co. Has American Rights 
—Hoboken Plant to Close. 


Exclusive right to manufacture combina- 
tion gasoline and electric trucks in America 
under the Fischer patents has been secured 
by the St. Louis Car Company, the big 
street car building concern which last De- 
cember increased its capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000 for the purpose of 
developing this new branch of its work. 

The trucks are to be manufactured under 
royalty during the life of the patents. The 
company is increasing its automobile de- 
partment in order to take care of the erec- 
tion of the trucks and expects shortly to be 
prepared to receive and fill orders. Mean- 
while the Fischer Motor Vehicle Company 
of Hoboken, N. J., is finishing vehicles to 
fill the orders it has on hand, after which 
it will close the present plant—probably 
some time in July. 


WILMINGTON TRADE GROWING. 


Special Correspondence. 

WitminctTon, Del., May 15.—Four new 
automobile houses, three public garages and 
one private garage were built here during 
the past year, according to the record of the 
city building department for the year ending 
April 30, a report of which has just been 
made to the city council. These, added to 
those already in existence, speak pretty well 
for the enthusiasm and progressive spirit of 
those interested in automobiles in a city of 
80,000 inhabitants. All of the new buildings 
are of a substantial character, and from all 
appearances are here to stay. There were 
some other buildings converted into automo- 
bile quarters during the year, but these do 
not show in the report. 


IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Reports of imports of automobiles, motor- 
cycles and parts thereof, in Great Britain 
from the United States for the month of 
January, 1905, show a total valuation of 
$76,615, as against $30,800 for the same 
month in 1904. Imports from other coun- 
tries for the same months were as follows: 


January, January, 
1905. 1904. 
France Jacececes $445,790 
Belgium Py aye 50,075 50 
RET Libncy theese cows 48,870 27,880 
GSES, 16,735 3,260 


The Banner claims that Holyrood has 
more automobiles to the square inch than 
any other city in the State of Kansas—slie 
has three—autobe more.—Bushton (Kan.) 
News. 
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FEDERAL PLANTS 
BOUGHT BY GARFORD. 


Cleveland and Elyria Factories Taken Over 
by the Garford Co. and Federal 
Mfg. Co. Is Liquidated — Thorough 
Organization of the New Concern. 





Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, May 15.—Announcement was 
made last Saturday of the purchase of the 
assets and business of the Cleveland and 
Elyria factories of the Federal Manufac- 
turing Company by the Garford Company, 
organized with a preliminary capital stock 
of $400,000. A. L. Garford has resigned 
the presidency of the Federal Company to 
become president and head of the Garford 
Company, of whose stock he has firm con- 
trol. None of the other stockholders of the 
Federal Company has any interest in the 
new concern; the liquidation of the former 
may, therefore, be regarded as complete. 
This is a consummation that Mr. Garford 
has been patiently trying for some time to 
effect in order that he might buy the assets 
of the two Ohio properties which manufac- 
ture automobile products. 

The Smith stamping plant in Milwaukee 
was sold about a year ago to A. O. Smith, 
and the Indianapolis chain plant was only 
recently taken over by a company represent- 
ing a number of the original stockholders 
who operated it before the consolidation of 
the several bicycle parts making factories 
was effected some years ago. The success- 
ful outcome of the efforts to operate half a 
dozen factories widely separated and mak- 
ing as widely differing products, while at 
the same time encouraging and directing 
efforts for their transfer to other com- 
panies, testifies to Mr. Garford’s well rec- 
ognized ability as an organizer and business 
man. 

Mr. Garford has unrestrained command 
of the Garford Company and it may be ex- 
pected that all of his enterprise and energy 
will be set in motion in the Cleveland and 
Elyria factories. The other officers of the 
Garford Company are: Vice-president, H. 
H. Johnson; secretary, George H. Kelley; 
treasurer, Fred N. Smith, and general man- 
ager, Charles E. Hadley. 

The efficiency of the organization is im- 
plied by the appointment of Mr. Hadley as 
general manager, and his selection of James 
G. Heaslet as chief engineer. 

The right to the exclusive sale of the 
products of the new company has been 
given to Hayden Eames, of Cleveland. 

The Cleveland and Elyria factories will 
bend their energies to the production of 
axles, change-speed gears, steering gears, 
hubs, carbureters, mufflers, steel dashes 
and other sheet-metal work for touring 
cars, and steering gears, brakes, axles and 
other parts for power wagons and trucks. 
The touring car parts will be sold separate- 
ly or assembled as complete chassis. The 
equipment of both factories is very com- 
plete, but it is the immediate intention to 
provide such additional equipment as will 
enable the company to keep pace with the 
remarkably rapid development of the in- 
dustry. 

The products of these factories, hereto- 
fore known as Federal parts, have become 
so well known as to be recognized as stand- 
ard throughout the country. 





One of the worst places to put ignition 
current wiring is near the muffler or ex- 
haust pipes or any other place where there 
is much heat. Even if there is not suffi- 
cient heat to burn the insulation, the ma- 
terial will deteriorate and become practi- 
cally useless in time. 
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F. G. Iseminger has secured the agency 
for the Ford cars at Normal, Ill. 

The New York branch of the Ashton 
Valve Company, of Boston, is now occupy- 
ing its new quarters at 128 Liberty street. 


The Novelty Tufting Machine Co., of 
Chicago, has removed its general offices 
from 263 Dearborn street to 192 Michigan 
avenue, 

The Currie Automobile Company, of At- 
lantic City, has opened a garage, repair and 
storage station at.12-14 South North Caro- 
lina avenue. 

E. R. Wood, of Toronto, and B. S. 
Whitehead, of Newark, will spend the great- 
er part of the summer touring in Europe. 
Both will use Packard cars. 


Earl Kiser has signed with the Tincher 
Motor Car Company, of Chicago, to drive its 
new racer, the Tincher Buzssaw, at the 
Chicago Club meet at the Harlem track on 
May 27-30. 

Extensive improvements have recently 
been made in the garage of the Central Au- 
tomobile Exchange, at Worcester, and the 
company now has one of the best equipped 
stations in central Massachusetts. 

On the night of May 12, the G. & J. Tire 
Company suffered a small fire in its Indian- 
apolis warehouses, but the damage was 
fully covered by insurance, and the com- 
pany announces that the fire will in no way 
interfere with its production. 

Louis K. de Roode, of Philadelphia, for- 
merly well known in New York as salesman 
of automobile supplies, is now connected 
with The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., of New 
York, and will represent this company in 
New York City and vicinity. 

The Highland Automobile Co., of Pitts- 
burg, recently organized, will in a short 
time add another story to its building. The 
repair shop will then occupy the second 
story, and the entire first floor will be used 
for its salesrooms and storage purposes. 


The Columbia Yacht Club has announced 
that its annual spring power boat regatta 
will be held from the club house, foot of 
West Eighty-sixth street, New York, on 
Saturday, June 3. The committee is now 
preparing a schedule of the classes. 


Owing to the accidents which occurred 
at the opening meet of the Brighton Beach 
track on May 6, the Brighton Beach Auto- 
mobile Club, under whose auspices the meet 
was held, announces that the races adver- 
tised to be held on June 3 will not take 
place. 


German Lopez, formerly of the Havana 
Garage Company, Havana, Cuba, has se- 
cured the Cuban agency for the Locomobile, 
and expects also to secure the Mercedes 
agency. Mr. Lopez has opened an establish- 
ment at Neptuno 132, and has offices at San 
Ignacio, 110. 

By unfortunate errors in transcription 
that are much regretted, Mr. David Fergu- 
son was given in the list of participants in 
the A. L. A. M. constructors’ run in our 
issue for last week as mechanical engineer 
for the Autocar Company, whereas he is 
connected in this capacity with the George 
N. Pierce Company of Buffalo; Frank A. 
Sanford, the New York agent for the Kirk 
Manufacturing Company, was designated 
as a guest, and Henry Sanderson, a guest, 
was omitted from the list. 


The New York branch of the Diamond 
Rubber Company is now occupying larger 
quarters at 78 Reade street, and the Detroit 
branch of the company will this week re- 
move to the new building at 258 Jefferson 
avenue, which has been especially fitted up 
for its occupancy. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, suc- 
cessor to Emmet P. Gray & Co., has re- 
moved from 73 Shelby street to 65-67 West 
Larned street, Detroit, where it will con- 
tinue the manufacture of mufflers and dif- 
ferential gears, and a new signal whistle for 
automobiles and power boats. 

According to cable advices an Oldsmobile 
runabout won the reliability trials from 
Paris to Toulon, recently completed, de- 
feating such well-known cars as the Decau- 
ville, Richard Brasier and De Dion-Bouton. 
During the trials the car was under the 
management of Henry Fournier. 


The oyster shell portion of the road lead- 
ing from Philadelphia to Essington, where 
all the big yacht clubs of the Quaker City 
have palatial quarters, and which has 
proved so destructive to the tires of many 
automobiles, is now being rebuilt, and will 
be in shape for use about June 1. 


The machine business of M. J. Collins 
and Company, has been acquired by the 
Medina Stamping and Machine Company, 
of Medina, N. Y. In addition to its ma- 
chinery business, the company will also 
conduct an automobile repair department, 
and carry in stock a line of automobile 
supplies. 

The J. B. Van Seiver Company, furni- 
ture manufacturers, of Camden, N. J., has 
recently purchased two gasoline delivery 
trucks through the Philadelphia branch of 
the Knox Automobile Co., and it is an- 
nounced that these will be supplemented 
at an early date by eight vehicles of similar 
size and design. 

The George N. Pierce Company has been 
displaying in its Main street salesrooms in 
Buffalo, one of its Great Arrow cars, re- 
cently built for the De Forest Wireless 
Telegraph Co., and equipped with a wire- 
less telegraph outfit. The car is reported 
to be intended for the use of the United 
States Government. 

T. Howard Knight, a member of the Au- 
tomobile Club of Philadelphia, is now tour- 
ing through New York and the New Eng- 
land States, the objective point being Bos- 
ton, and he is timing his tour so that he will 
reach his destination in time to witness the 
Harvard Commencement exercises, his son 
being a student at this university. 


The National Automobile Company, of 
Washington, D. C., has recently installed 
an electric charging plant in its garage on 
Fourteenth street, and is now arranging for 
the construction of a two-story addition to 
its building, this increase in the size of its 
quarters: having become necessary by rea- 
son of its growing business. The company 
has added the Studebaker cars to its line, 
which now includes the Packard, Buick, Ori- 
ent and Oldsmobile. 

The two Pope-Toledo Gordon Bennett 
cup racers were shipped to France on the 
steamship La Touraine on Tuesday of last 
week, and after an inspection by the repre- 
sentative of the Automobile Club of Ameri- 
ca will go direct to the Auvergne course. 
The cars will be driven in the race by 





Herbert H. Lyttle, with William Knipper 
mechanician, and C. H. Dingley, with J. 
T. Tattersall as mechanician. The cars are 
rated at 50-horsepower each. 


_ Communication between the manufactur- 
ing towns of Ware and Gilbertville, east + 
Springfield, Mass., which was interrupted by 
the suspension of the Hampshire & Wor- 
cester street railway some time ago, has 
just been resumed by means of an automo- 
bile line operated by the Ware & Gilbert- 
ville Transportation Company. A Knox 
car seating sixteen persons makes hourly 
trips, 25 cents being charged for the round 
trip. The line has sprung into immediate 
popularity and Manager F. A.. Ruggles 
states that another large car will be added, 
with half-hourly service and reduced fare. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Sioux Falls Auto Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
capital, $25,000, 

Automobile Coaching Co., New York; 
capital, $1,200. Directors, W. H. Randell, 
7 = Palmer and G. C. Comstock, New 

or 


De Dietrich, American Branch, New 
York; capital, $1,000. Directors, Frederick 
De Turckheim, R. M. De Bro and I. H. 
Harris, New York. 

Blue Ribbon Garage Co., New York; 
capital, $3,000. Incorporators, Elwood Ban- 
field, Huntington, N. Y.; Edward P. Coe 
and Joseph P. Marr, New York. 

Thomson-Schoeffel Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
to manufacture automobiles ; capital, $40,- 
000. Directors: T. G. Thomson, F. H. 
Schoeffel and G. B. Schoeffel, Rochester, 

Knickerbocker Friction Drive Automo- 
bile Co., Holden, Mass; capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, James Dorr, Holden, Mass.; 
James F. Dorr, Holden, Mass., and George 
B. Louderback, Worcester, Mass. 


Wilson Auto Cloak Co., Camden, N. J.; 
capital, $25,000. Incorporators, Barton L. 
Brown, Albert M. Wilson, M. B. Rhetten- 
bock, C. Snyder Smith and Newton B, T. 
Roney. 


Nicholas Quadrille Traction Vehicle & 
Power Co., Mount Vernon, New York; cap- 
ital, $300,000. Directors, W. S. Harper, 
Brooklyn; J. F: Bissell and D. O. L. Co- 
halan, New York. 


Holley Bros. Co., Detroit; to manufacture 
automobile parts, marine and stationary en- 
gines, power vehicles and other similar pro- 
ducts; capital, $10,000. Stockholders, Geo. 
M. Holley and Earl Holley. 

Western Automobile Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
to operate a garage and automobile agency. 
Incorporators: E, L. Cannon, president and 
treasurer; M. C. Holbert, secretary; R. C. 
Holbert, vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

W. K. Thomas Co., Baltimore, Md.; capi- 
tal, $5,000, to manufacture_engines, automo- 
biles, ete. Incorporators, Walter K. 
Thomas, Edwin D. Loane, Jr., William W. 
Varney, Thomas Benning and Samuel A. 
Van Trump. 

Auto Engine Co., St. Paul, Minn.; to 
manufacture engines, launches, inspection 
cars and speeders; capital, $100,000. In- 
corporators: W. T. Rogers, F. J. Sonneman, 
O. C. Priess, W. J. Broughton and John D. 
Mooney, of St. Paul, and Charles H. 
Scholer, Minneapolis. 
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